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ie ART LIBRARY OF BOOKS, DRAW- 
INGS., PRINTS, &c., on ORNAMENTAL ART, at SOUTH 
KENSINGTON, is now OPEN from Ten a.m., on MONDAYS, 
TUESDAYS, and WEDNESDAYS, till Ten p.m.; on THURS- 
DAYS and FRIDAYS till Seven p.w.; and on SATURDAYS till 
Jour P.M. 
: All students have free admission, and tickets, at 6d. weekly, 
1s. 6d. monthly, and 10s. yearly, may be obtained at the Library. 
Copying and Tracing of Prints, &c., under proper regulations, are 
permitted. 
By Order of the Committee of Council on Education. 


igor QUEEN’S UNIVERSITY, IRELAND. | 


—The Professorship of English Literature and History in 
the Queen’s College, Cork, being Vacant, Candidates for that 
office are requested to forward their Testimonials to the Under 
Secretary, Dublin Castle, on or before the Ist day of November 
next, in order that the same may be submitted to his Excellency 
the Lord lieutenant. The Candidate who may be selected for the 
above Professorship will have to enter upon his dutiesimmediately 
after his appointment. 

Dublin Castle, October 1, 1857. 








| pris COLLEGE, MANCHESTER (in 
connexion with the UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 
SESSION 1857-8. 

The College will OPEN for the Session on MONDAY, the 12th 
day of October next. The Examinations, preliminary to admis- 
sion, hitherto required are for the present discontinued. The 
Session will terminate in July, 1858. 

Princirat—J. G. GREENWOOD, B.A. 

For a statement of the courses of instruction in the several 
departments, see advertisement in the “ Lirerary Gazerre,” of 
Saturday the 5th of September. 

In addition to these, arrangements have been made for a Class 
in Drawing, under Mr. J. A. HAMMERSLEY. Since the former 
advertisements, HENRY E. ROSCOE, B.A., Ph.D., F.C.S., has 
been appointed Professor of Chemistry. 

Evening Classes are held for Schoolmasters and others not 
attending the College as Students. 

The following Scholarships and Prizes have been founded for 
competition by Students of the Owens College—viz., 

The Victoria Scholarship, for competition in Classical Learning, 
annual value £20, tenable for two years. 

The Wellington Scholarship, for competition in the critical 
knowledge of the Greek Text of the New Testament ; annual value 
£20, tenable for one year. 

The Dalton Scholarships, viz. two scholarships in Chemistry, 
annual value £50 each, tenable for two years ; two scholarships in 
Mathematics, annual value £25 each, tenable for not more than 
two years. 

Dalton Prizes in Chemistry are also intended to be offered. 

The Dalton Prize in Natural History, value £15, given ~~nu ly 

For the better mai of discipline and superiuten. aie 
of study out of class hours, arrangements are in progress accore 
ing to which parents and guardians may place students during th: 
day under the superintendence of an officer appointed to tha 
charge. Dinner will be provided within the college walls for sucl 
as may desire it. 

Further particulars will be found in a prospectus which may b: 
had from Mr. Nicholson at the College, Quay-street, Manchester. 

JOHN P. ASTON, Solicitor and Secretary to the Trustees 

St. James's Chambers, South King Street, 

Manch , 25th September, 1857. 

















ORTICULTURAL SOCIETY OF LON- 
DON.—Great FRUIT EXHIBITION at WILLIS'S ROOMS, 
October 24. 

Tickets can now be had at 21, Regent Street, price 2s. each to the 
bearers of Fellows’ Orders, or 2s. 6d. each to the public; and also 
at 2s, 6d. each of Charlwood and Co., Tavistock Row, Covent 
Garden; Noble and Co., 152, Fleet Street; Henderson and Co., 
Pine Apple Flace, Edgeware Road; E. G, Henderson and Son, 
Wellington Nursery, St. John’s Wood; Hurst and McMullen, 6, 
Leadenhall Street; Lawson and Son, 27, Great George Street, 
WwW es'minster ; J. & C. Lee, Hammersmith; Osborn and Son, Fulham; 
Veitch and Son, King’s Road, Chelsea; J. Weeks and Co., King’s 
Road, Chelsea: Wrench and Sons, London Bridge. 

After October 17, all Tickets will be 2s. 6d. each, and on the day 
of Exhibition, 3s. 6d. 

URREY ARCHAZOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 
A SPECIAL GENERAL MEETING will be held on Thurs- 
day, the 22nd instant, at THE BRIDGE HOUSE HOTEL, 
SOUTHWARK; to consider and decide upon a proposal recently 
made to the Council, to the effect that the Society's operations be 
extended to the COUNTY OF KENT. The Chair will be taken at 
Two o'Clock, by JOHN LOCKE, Esq. Q.C.,M.P., Vice-President. 
The Meeting being Special, Subscribing Members only can take 
part in the proceedings. 

By Order of the Council, GEO. BISH WEBB, Hon. Sec. 
Council Room, 6, Southampton Street, Covent Garden, 
5th October, 1857. 


M! NERALOGY.—KING’S COLLEGE, 

LONDON .—Professor TENNANT, F.G.S., will commence 
a COURSE OF LECTURES on MINERALOGY, with a view to 
‘acilitate the study of GEOLOGY. and of the application of 
Mineral Substances in the Arts. ‘The Lectures will be illustrated 
by a Collection of 3000 specimens, and will beginon WEDNES- 
DAY morning, October 7th, at Nine o’clock. They will be con- 
tinued on each succeeding Wednesday and Friday, at the same 
hour. Fee £2 28. R. W. JELF, D.D. Principal. 





Framep anp UnFRamED Enoravines, Stationsry, Picture 
Frames, Cornice Movtpinas, &c. 


R. L. A. LEWIS will SELL by AUCTION, 
at his HOUSE, 125, FLEET STREET, on THURSDAY, 15, 
and FRIDAY, 16, Framed and Unframed Engravings; Stationery ; 
About 10,000 feet of Picture Frame and Cornice Mouldings ; 150 
Pair Gilt Pole Ends; Case of 6000 Sheets of Bonnet Willow; 
punter of Note and Letter Paper; Account Books; Bibles ; 
Tayers; Portemonaies; Picture Frames; Boxes of Artists’ 
urs ; 4000 French and German Prints, &c. 


NEW WORK ON BRITISH SEAWEEDS. 
Now ready, ina neat pocket volume of 220 pages, price 5s. 


YNOPSIS OF BRITISH SEAWEEDS, 
Compiled from Professor HARVEY'S Phycologia Britannica. 
“ The character of this little work, and of the Atlas of plates by 
which it is panied, is sufficiently attested by the following 
statement of the learned author of the great work on which it is 
founded, and of which it isan abridgement, It is extracted from 
the preface:—‘ The Publisher of the ‘Phycologia Britannica,’ 
considering that a re-issue of that work ina cheaper and more com- 
pendious form would be ptable to many coll of British 
Seaweeds, has prepared in this volume an abstract of the Letter- 
press, accompanied by an Atlas of Figures copied on a reduced 
scale from the original Plates; and has requested me to state in 
this place that he has my sanction for doing so. To this I have 
readily consented, and have also looked over the sheets as they 
passed through the press, and suggested some verbal alterations. 
The Plates, as far as they have been finished, give fair represen- 
tations of the portions of the original figures copied; and shall 
continue to receive my attention as the publication progresses.” 
The utility of this manual is obvious, and it will afford an agree- 
able companion to many a seaside visitor. The plates, which are 
published in a separate Atlas, are essential to the work, and are 
very accurately diminished from the originals, which portions are 
represented of nearly or quite the life size, and some details 
magnified.”—ATHEN ZUM. 








THE ATLAS. 


Now ready, (to be completed in Ten Mohthly Parts) Part III., 
containing Eight Plates, 4to, price 6s. coloured, of the 


TLAS OF BRITISH SEAWEEDS, 
Drawn from Professor HARVEY’S Phycologia Britannica. 

The object of this publication is to supply Seaweed collectors, at 
the cost of Three Guineas, with a handsome volume, containing a 
characteristic figure, with dissections where needful, of every 
known species of Seaweed inhabiting the shores of the British 
Isles. 

The well-known figures, comprised in 360 Plates, of Dr. Har- 
vey’'s “ Phycologia Britannica,” will, in this work, be reproduced 
in such a manner as to give a faithful illustration of each species 
in 80 Plates, each plate, of larger size, containing from four to six 
figures, drawn on a reduced scale. 

Lovell Reeve, 5, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 


OULSTON AND WRIGHT beg to intimate 
that having been appointed Agents in England for Messrs. 
COWAN and CO.’S BIBLES, TESTAMENTS, &c., they are now 
enabled to offer an assortment of nearly 170 kinds,in various 
bindings, suitable for the Pocket, Pew, or Study, ranging in price 
from One Shilling to £2 10s. 

A Descriptive Catalogue has been prepared, of which the Trade 
may have a supply for distribution, on application to their Town 
Correspondents, or to 

Houlston and Wright, 65, Paternoster Row, London. 








EW EDITIONS OF THE HOLY BIBLE, 

for the POCKET, PEW, or STUDY, with nearly Sixty 

Thousand References and various Readings. Revised and 

Improved by the Rev. ROBERT LEE, D.D., Kegius Professor of 
Biblical Criticism, University of Edinburgh. 

“Dr. Lee’s Bible is an immense improvement upon all that we 
have hitherto been accustomed to; and must for many years to 
come command an amount of attention and success which will 
amply repay him for his pains "—ConGREGATIONAL PULPIT. 

This edition of the Bible may be had in a great varicty of 
jindings, at prices ranging from 2s. 6d. to 30s. each. 

London: Houlston and Wright, 65, Paternoster Row. 


Ecinburgh: Cowan and Co. 








Second Edition. Price 12s. 


TIYRAVELS in the INTERIOR of BRAZIL, 
principally through the Northern Provinces and the Gold 

anc Diamond Districts, during the Years 1836-41. By GEORGE 
GARDNER, M.D.,¥.L.S. With Plate and Map. 
“*When camping out on the mountain-top or in the wilderness; 
roughing it in his long journey through the interior ; observing 
the very singular mode of life there presented to his notice; 
describing the curious characters that fell under his observation; 
the arts or substitutes for arts of the people ; and the natural pro- 
ductions of the country;— these travels are full of attraction. 
The book, like the country it describes, is full of new matter.”— 
—SrecTaTor. 
“ This volu:ne is from the pen of an able naturalist, whose heart 
is in his occupation. . . . Some of the regions he visited have 
seldom been trodden by Europeans—never by Englishmen; so 
that his observations derive value from the novelty of the matter 
to which they relate.”—ATHEN ZUM. 


Lovell Reeve, Henrictta Street, Covent Garden. 








Now ready, 

LIST OF NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS 

recently added to MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
Also, 

A LIST of SURPLUS COPIES of RECENT 


WORKS withdrawn from Circulation, ane offered at greatly 
reduced prices for cash. 


Charles Edward Mudie, 510, New Oxford Street, London, 


This day is published, No. 4, price Is., of 
AVENPORT DUNN; A Man of our Day., 
By CHARLES LEVER. With Illustrations by PHIZ. 
Chapman and Hall, 193, Piccadilly. 





This day is published, No. 8, price Is.,.of 
AVED WITH GOLD. By Aveustus 

MAYHEW (One of the Brothers MAYHEW). With Lilus- 
trations by PHIZ. 

Chapman and Hall, 193, Piccadilly. 

NHE LAZY TOUR OF FWO IDLE AP- 
PRENTICES in HOUSEHOLD WORDS. Conducted by 
CHARLES DICKENS. Commencing in No. 393, published on 
WEDNESDAY, September 30, and continued through the Four 
following Numbers. 

Household Words Office, Wellington Street North. 








Just published, price 4s. 6d. 
IBLE MANUAL: An Introduction to the 
Study of Scripture History, with Analyses of the Books of 
the Bible. By JAMES SIME, M.A., Rector of the Free Church 
Training College, Edinburgh, and Aathor of “‘ The Mosaic Record 
in Harmony with the Geological.” 
Edinburgh: Sutherland and Knox. London: Simpkin, 
Marshall, and Co. 





Folio, price £5 5s. 
LLUSTRATIONS OF SIKKIM-HIMA- 


LAYAN PLANTS, chiefly selected from Drawings made in 
Sikkim, under the superintendence of the late J. F. Cathcart, Esq., 
Bengal Civil Service. The Botanical Descriptions and Analyses 
by J. D. HOOKER, M.D., F.R.S. With 24 coloured plates, and 
an illuminated title-page by Fitcn. 

Lovell Reeve, Henrictta Street, Covent Garden. 





NEW SERIAL BY THE AUTHOR OF “VANITY FAIR,’ 
“THE NEWCOMES,” &c. - 
On the First of November will be published, price One Shilling, 
with Illustrations on Stee! and Wood by the Author, No. I. of 
he VIRGINIANS. By W. M. THackeray. 
To be completed in Twenty-four Monthly Shilling Parts. 
London: Bradbury and Evans, 11, Bouverie Street. 





4to cloth, price £5 5s. 


CENTURY OF ORCHIDACEOUS 
PLANTS. Thke Plates selected from Curtis’s Botanical 
Magazine. The Descriptions re-written by Sir W. J. HOOKER, 
F.R.S., ¥reetor of the Loyal Gardens of Kew; with Introduc- 
tion, anu instructions for their Culture, by Jonn Cuartzes Lyons. 
190 coloured plates. 

“In the exquisite illustrations to this splendid volume, ful! 
justice has been rendered to the oddly formed and often brilliantly 
coloured flowers of this curious and interesting tribe of plants.”— 
WESTMINSTER AND FOREIGN QuARTERLY REVIEW. 

Lovell Reeve, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 


URTISS BRITISH ENTOMOLOGY.— 
Being Illustrations and Descriptions of the Genera of In- 
sects found in Great Britain and Ireland, containing coloured 
figures, from nature, of the most rare and beeutiful species, and 
in many instances, of the plants upon which they are found. 
Commenced in 1824 and completed in 1840, in 193 numbers, 
forming 16 volumes, price £43 16s. Now offered to Subscribers, 
new and in the best condition, with 770 coloured plates, at £21. 

Re-issued also in Montbly Parts, price 3s. 6d. 
Vols. I. to V. of the Re-issue now ready, price 42s. each. 


Lovell Reeve, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





Foolscap 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


ISHOP HORNE’S APHORISMS AND 
OPINIONS, with Notes and a Biographical Sketch. 

“ Any memorial of Bishop Horne is acceptable, and the collec- 
tion of ‘Aphorisms and Opinions’ gathered from his works is a 
tribute of respect to his memory that may also please and profit 
the reader. Some of the‘ Sayings and Sentences’ in this‘ Mis- 
cellany’ display all the playful humour as well as the devout 
piety for which Dr. Horne was remarkable.”"—Literary GazeTre. 

“Dr, Horne was a wise and witty prelate as this little volume 
testifies.’"—Lonpon QuarTeRLy Review. 

“The present small book of ‘Aphorisms and Opinions’ pro- 
pounded by him, culled from his various writings or remembered 
as his‘ sayings,’ will be found a most agreeable pocket companion. 
The contents are both witty and weighty, having a smack of 
Selden about them. 

“The present publication cannot fail to justify the character 
given of Bishop Morne by his great contemporary Dr. Parr, ‘ that 
he was a man of a playful faucy with a serious heart.’ "—Cairic. 

Lendon: John W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 


This day is published, price 5s., the 


NATIONAL REVIEW, No X, 


ConvTENTS. 


1. THE REFORM OF THE ARMY. 

2. THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A MOHAMMEDAN GEN. 
TLEMAN. 

3. CHARLES WATERTON. 

4. THE ULTIMATE LAWS OF PHYSIOLOGY. 

5. UNSPIRITUAL RELIGION: PROFESSOR ROGERS. 

6. ALEXANDER SMITH’S POETRY. F 

7. POPULAR LEGENDS AND FAIRY TALES. a 

&. BERANGER. +. 

9. THE MILITARY REVOLT IN INDIA 7 

le. BROOKS OF THE QUARTER SUITABLE FO. 
SOCLETIE: 

















and 76, Cross Street, Mauchester, 


Chapman and Hall, 193, Piccadilly. “~~ ~~ 
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THE NEW NOVELS. 
COURT SECRETS. By Mrs. 


THOMSON, Author of “ Anne Boleyn,” &c. 2 vols. 


THE STORY OF MY LIFE. By 


LORD WILLIAM LENNOX. 3 vols. 

“An extremely amusing book. The characters are drawn to 
nature, the incidents are highly entertaining, and the description 
of men and manners faultiess.”—Srortine Review. 

“ The ‘ Story of My Life’ is written by a man of long experience 
in’ good society, and bears the impress of considerable knowledge 
of human nature.”—LEapeR. 

“‘The author has contrived to give his book the interest which 
human life in any phese, when faithfully portrayed, can never 
fail to excite."—Joun But. 


THE SQUIRE OF BEECHWOOD. 


By “‘SCRUTATOR.” Dedicated to the Duxe or Bzavrorr. 


3 vols. 

“There isa fresh and hearty truthfulness about ‘The Squire 
of Beechwood’ which makes his history what it is evidently 
designed to be, an illustration from actual life of the social and 
domestic adventures of an English gentleman of the present day.” 
—Joun Butt. 

“This is a very readable book. The interest is well preserved 
throughout, and the characters are natural.”"—Ossenver. 

“ The author’s sketches of life and character cannot fail to please 
all readers.”—Curonic ie. 

“A photograph of real life in the best circles.” — Court 
JouRNAL. 


TRUE TO NATURE. 2 vols. 21s. 


“The reader will be at no loss for amusement in perusing 
‘True to Nature.’ It has to recommend it an agreeable style, and 
some striking events and exciting scenes that are replete with 
vigour and vivacity.”"—Sun. 


Also, just ready, in 8 vols, 


SEYMOUR AND HIS FRIENDS. 
By Miss F. WILLIAMS, Author of “‘ The Secret Marriage.” 


HURST AND BLACKETT, Successors to HENRY 
COLBURN, 13, Great Marlborough Street. 


TO PROFESSORS OF CHEMISTRY, CHEMICAL STUDENTS’ 
MANUFACTURERS, AND OTHERS. 
Just Published, 


HE CHEMICAL ATLAS; or, Tables, show- 

ing at a glance the operations of Qualitative Analysis, ac- 

companied by a Dictionary of Simple and Compound Substances, 
and a Dictionary of Re-agents. 

The Atlas in folio cloth, the Dictionaries in post 8vo, price 
£1 1€s. by post £1178. By A. NORMANDY, Author of “ The 
Commercial Hand-Book,” &c. &c., 

“ Tables such as these. like Maps and Charts, are more eloquent 
than the clearest prose statement. It is the most elaborate and 
perfect work of the kind that we are acquainted with.”—Me- 
CHANIcs’ Macazine. 


Also, just completed, price £1 6s. by post, 


A MANUAL OF ELECTRICITY, Including 
Galvanism, Magnetism, Electro-Dynamics, Magneto-Electricity, 
and the Electric Telegraph. By Henry M. Noad,Ph.D., F.R.S., &c, 

The Second Part may be had separate, price 10s. 6d. 

“ Dr. Noad’s work is in every way entitled to the position it is 
evidently destined to occupy, that of a first-rate text work upon 
the widely interesting Science of Electricity.” —M1INinG JouRNAL. 
Prospectuses of the above works forwarded on application to the 

Publishers, George Knight and Co, 2, Foster Lane, E.C. 

London. 








FOR THE USE OF SCHOOLS. 


IRST STEPS TO ECONOMIC BOTANY ; 


A Description of the Botanical and Commercial Characters 
of the Chief Articles of Vegetable Origin used for Food, Clothing, 
Tanning, Dyeing, Building, Medicine, Perfumery, &c. For the 
use of Schools. By THOMAS C. ARCHER. With 20 Plates. 
Published for the Department of Science and Art, Marlborough 

ouse. 

Royal 16mo, price 2s. 6d. 

“‘An admirable and cheap little volume, abounding in good 
illustrations of the plants that afford articles of Food or appli- 
cable to purposes of manufacture. This should be on the table of 
every family, and its contents familiar with all rising minds.”— 
ATLAs. 

** As a cheap school book it is exceedingly well got up, and con- 
tains upwards of one hundred beautifully lithographed drawings, 
arranged on twenty plates: they represent various useful plants 
and their products.”—Guarp1an. 

Lovell Reeve, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





Royal 16mo, price 10s. 6d. 


A POPULAR HISTORY OF BRITISH 

LICHENS ; comprising an Account of their Structure, Re- 
production, Uses, Distribution, and Classification. By W.LAUDER 
LINDSAY, M.D., Fellow of the Botanical and Royal Physical 
Societies of Edinburgh, &c. 

“The first attempt to popularise a very difficult branch of 
botanical science. The twenty-two plates contain illustrations, 
beautifully coloured, of no less than 492 subjects, and it is impos- 
sible to glance over these likenesses of familiar objects, placed side 
by side with elaborate illustrations of their structure and phy- 
siology, without acquiring a new interest in those humble por- 
tions of the vegetable kingdom.”—Liverpoot CovRiER. 

Lovell Reeve, 5, HenriettaStreet, Covent Garden. 





&vo, cloth, price 15s. 


Ww: ERN HIMALAYA AND TIBET: 
he Narrative of a Journey through the Mountains of 
Northern India, during the Years 1847 and 1848. B THOMAS 
‘THOMSON, M.D.,Assistant-Surgeon,BengalArmy. With Tinted 
Vithographs ond a Map by Arrowsmith. 
Lovell Reeve, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden 





On Tuesday, December 1, will be published Vol. I, of the Fifth Edition, to be completed in Ten vols. post 8vo, and 
published every moath, price 6s, each volume, o: 


MILL’S HISTORY OF BRITISH INDIA. 
Edited and Continued by Proressor H. H. WILSON, F.R.S. 
“The only works to which the Statesman and Philosopher can refer, and will hand down to posterity an imperishable 


monument of the historian’s impartiality, sagacity, and truthfulness, combined with great power of reflection and unbiassed 
judgment.”—AtTHENzUmM on Mill and Wilson. 





LONDON: JAMES MADDEN, 8, LEADENHAIL STREET; PIPER, STEPHENSON, AND SPENCE, 
PATERNOSTER ROW. 





With 35 Coloured Plates, price £2 2s, 
THE 


BRITISH DESMIDIE. 


By JOHN RALFS, M.RCS. 
The Drawings by EDWARD JENNER, A.L.8S. 


Of this remarkable work, published in 1848 by private sudscription, and which has been some time out of print, a pareel 
of thirteen copies has been discovered among the effects of the late Mr. Jenner, and may be had at the above price, 


PROPOSED NEW WORK BY PROFESSOR HARVEY, 


To be published Monthly, and completed in Fifty Parts, uniform with the “ Paycotocra Berrannica” of the same Author, 
each Part to contain Six Coloured Plates, and as many pages of Letter-press, at 3s, per Part, royal 8vo, 


PHYCOLOGIA AUSTRALICA ; 


oR, 
FIGURES AND DESCRIPTIONS OF AUSTRALIAN SEAWEEDS. 


By W. H. HARVEY, M.D. M.R.LA. 
Professor of Botany in the University of Dublin. 


Aw Illustrated Work on the Marine Botany of Australia, on the plan of the ‘ Phycologia Britannica,’ will, it is thought, be 
acceptable to Algologists generally, and especially to those who possess a share of the Duplicate Specimens of Australian 
Algw distributed by Professor Harvey. Materials amply sufficient for a much more extensive work than that now 
contemplated have been collected in Dr. Harvey’s recent tour; but it is thought that a sufficient illustration of the subject 
may be given by publishing a selection of Three Hundred of the more characteristic and remarkable species. This number 
will allow for the full illustration of all the Genera, and of the principal sub-types comprised within each Genus, 





Now ready, with a Map of the Comty, a New Edition, price 5s, 


FERNY COMBES; 
A Hamble alter Ferns 
IN THE GLENS AND VALLEYS OF DEVONSHIRE. 


By CHARLOTTE CHANTER. 
8 Colournd Plates. 


“This pleasing little volume deserves a place in the apne ed of every one who wants to add a new charm toa 
ramble through the beautiful county of Devon.”—NotEs and QUERIES. : ' : , 

“A ills velene, containing oa only a description of Devonshire Ferns, with eight excellent illustrations, but also, 
as introduction to this more special matter, a charming sketch of an excursion through the finest and least known districts 

f Devon,” —LEADER. habe ' ' 

t.. To these wild scenes Mrs, Chanter introduces her readers with all the zeal of an enthusiastic admirer of Nature, and 
especially of those charming forms in which the vegetable world is so preeminent. Her book is not written to while away 
a weary ban but to be used on the spot; it is a field book of Devonshire botany; its pages have all _the dash and eager 
verve ofa Forbes. In a scramble after plants local difficulties are tossed aside; to rough it is the word, and the discov ery 
of a fern new to the travellers is ample compensation for fatigue and inconvenience, to say nothing of something like 
danger.”—GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE, . ; 


LONDON: LOVELL REEVE, 5, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 








This Day is published, price One Shilling, 
THE 


UTILITY OF ANTIQUARIAN COLLECTIONS 


THROWING LIGHT ON THE PRE-HISTORIC ANNALS OF 
THE EUROPEAN NATIONS. 
AN ADDRESS 
DELIVERED TO THE PRESIDENT AND MEMBERS OF THE ROYAL IRISH ACADEMY, 


By JOHN MITCHELL KEMBLE, A.M, 


HODGES, SMITH, AND CO, DUBLIN. 


[Oet. 10, °57 
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NATURAL HISTORY 


Fir the Country and Seaside. 





EXOTIC FERNS. 
By Sir W. J. HOOKER, F.R.S. Eight Plates, 11s. [Part II. 
SYNOPSIS OF BRITISH SEAWEEDS. 


By Professor HARVEY. 220 pp., 5s. 


3. 
ATLAS OF BRITISH SEAWEEDS. 
By Professor HARVEY. Eighty Plates, £3 3s [Part IIT. 6s, 
4, 
GENERA OF BRITISH LEPIDOPTERA. 
By J. CURTIS, F.L.S. Thirty-five Plates, 42s, 


5 


GENERA OF BRITISH COLECPTERA. 
By J. CURTIS, F.L,S, Twenty-nine Plates, 42s, 
6. 


PHYCOLOGIA AUSTRALICA. 


By Professor HARVEY, 300 Plates, £7 10s, 


7. 
PHYCOLOGIA BRITANNICA. 
By PROFESSOR HARVEY, 360 Plates, £7 17s. 6d. 
8. 
CURTIS'S BOTANICAL MAGAZINE. 


By Sir W. J. HOOKER, F.R.S, Six Plates, 3s, 6d. 


9. 
FLORA OF NEW ZEALAND. 
By Dr, HOOKER, F.R.S, 130 Plates, £12 12s, 
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LONDON, SATURDAY, OCTOBER 10, 1857. 
REVIEWS. 


Histoire de la Révolution Francaise. Par M. 
Louis Blanc. Tome Neuvicme. Paris: 
Langlois et Leclercq. London: Jeffs. 

Tue leading facts of the French Revolution 

are familiar to all readers. But facts form 

but a small part of what is properly called 
history. The minute shades of difference 
which distinguish the contending parties, the 
prevailing philosophies which, find their ex- 

nents in rival statesmen, and the real and 
ultimate, though not obvious, tendencies of 
their several policies—these are the points, 
the investigation of which makes history 
something more than an old almanac. Now 

we hold it to be almost, if not altogether, im- 

possible for an Englishman to trace the latent 

rinciples which lay beneath the mean am- 
fitions and atrocious crimes of the French 
revolution. We cannot appreciate the con- 
stancy and enthusiasm with which a French- 
man will pursue a political theory in the 
face of all sorts of practical dilemmas ; and 
weare therefore too often content to judge 
wholly from the event, dismissing from our 
minds all consideration of the latent con- 
victions which gave rise to them. It seems 
to us phlegmatic English easier to believe 
that men of education, and even of sensibility 
in everything relating to ordinary life, should 
love blood for its own sake, than to believe 

that in what they did they acted under a 

strong sense of public duty. Yet, with many 

of those who have been handed down to 
posterity as monsters this was no doubt the 
case. 

For the philosophy of the French revolu- 
tion we must go to Frenchmen, and there is 
no man better qualified by his antecedents to 
elucidate it than M. Louis Blane. In his 
history, therefore, we were not surprised to 
find many profound speculations on the 
several social and political theories which 
agitated the minds of leading revolutionists, 
But we were not prepared for the calmness 
and impartiality of his judgments. The 
present volume contains the war in la Vendée, 
and the contest between the Girondists and 
the Montagnards. The Vendeans are, of 
course, “parricides ” and traitors ; but their 
heroism is not forgotten or dissembled. The 
Girondists obtain little favour; yet their 
— are fairly stated. Upon “the 
fountain” and Robespierre all M. Blanc’s 
sympathies are lavished ; and yet their faults 
are not palliated. We English have always 
been accustomed to look upon Robespierre as 
amonster; he is M. Blane’s hero. And it is 
worth while to read his version of the story, 
ifit were only for the sake of seeing how 
widely honest men may differ upon the 
character both of men and measures. 

The following comparison of the rival 
schemes of government of the Girondists and 
the Montagnards, which we take the liberty 
of giving in English, will afford the reader 
Some idea of the kind of speculative phi- 
losophy upon which the revolutionists found 
their theories of religion and government, 
and of the manner in which M. Blanc treats 
his subject: :— 

_ “And first as to the form—the Girondist work 

is dry, though diffuse, and surcharged with the 

details of rules. Not a word which responds to 
the beating of the heart; it is the work of 

TIONALISM. 

“Of the Montagnard plan, on the contrary, it 








may be said that it is written in a style of marble, 
so monumental is its character. And Sityes was 
right, in some degree, to call it a table of contents, 
so laconic is its style. But this brevity has no 
dryness. Who but must recognise the source 
from whence were drawn such strokes as this :— 
‘To the exercise of the rights of a French citizen 
shall be admitted every stranger who shall be pro- 
nounced by the legislative body to have deserved 
well of the human race. Every stranger becomes 
a Frenchman, who, having resided in France for 
one year, has adopted a child, or supported an old 
man. It is oppression of the whole social body to 
oppress one of its members.’ The French people 
grants asylum to strangers banished from their 
country in the cause of liberty. It refuses its asylum 
to tyrants. Is there not in this something of the 
spirit of Jean-Jacques? And are not these warm 
colours borrowed from those two philosophers of 
the 18th century who proclaimed the reign of 
SENTIMENT ? 

“If we go to the bottom of the two schemes, 
(the Girondist and the Montagnards,) we shall find 
in them the two doctrines which the future will 
show to be connected, but which were then con- 
sidered antagonistic. 

‘*RaTIONALISM AND INDIVIDUALISM, on one 
side; on the other, the PHILosopHY OF SENTIMENT 
AND FRATERNITY. > i - 

‘The former had laid aside the principle of the 
solidarity of the human race; the latter enounced 
it in terms of solemnity ; and in order to give it a 
religious sanction, associated it with the idea of a 
SuPREME BEING. 

‘*Some observations are here necessary. 

**In the course of the memorable revolution of 
which we are writing the history, more than one 
sincere and honest republican was driven to utter 
this cry of a revolted conscience:—A God who 
permits evil cannot exist. * * * 

** Whence comes it then that the Jacobins con- 
sidered it indispensable to write at the head of the 
social covenant the celebrated article which 
affirmed the existence of a personal God? If 
atheism shocked them, because, denying a uni- 
versal soul as well as the personality of God, it 
tends to place a handful of men in the place of 
humanity, whence comes it that by virtue of that 
secret affinity which makes our metaphysical ideas 
the type of our social and political beliefs, they did 
not push on to pantheism ? 

‘They said:—The sovereign of a nation is the 
aggregate of its citizens. 

“They said :—The sovereign of the earth is the 
aggregate of its peoples. 

‘*Why did not they say :—God is the aggregate 
of beings ? 

“They had caught a glimpse of the fact that 
each is contained in all, that the whole of humanity 
is ineach: one step more would have landed them 
in pantheism, which is the religious aspect of the 
solidarity of the human race; why did they stop 
at the idea of a personal God, that is to say, of a 
God existing externally to nature and humanity ? 

‘* Ah, it was because the Jacobins of 1795 had 
as yet but a vague notion of that identity of inte- 
rests of which the word ‘ fraternity’ expresses only 
the moral aspect. rs 4s 

“ But what have you, legislators, to do with the 
divers hypotheses by which certain philosophers 
explain the phenomena of nature? You may 
abandon all these objects to their eternal disputes. 
It is neither as metaphysicians nor as theologians 
that you ought to regard them. In the eyes of 
the legislator, all that is useful to the world and 
practically good, is the truth. The idea of the 
Supreme Being and of the immortality of the soul 
is a continual appeal to JusTICE; it is therefore 
social and republican. 

“¢ How were the Montagnards and the Girondists, 
men who pursued with equal detestation the abuses 
and the lies of times past, led, in an article of this 
gravity, to different conclusions? The answer is 
easy. 

“What was the principle of the Girondists ? 
Pure individualism. What was the social state to 
which their aspirations rose? A skilfully combined 





system of guarantees. The ideal of the Girondists 
did not rise above a frame-work in which the strong 
and the weak, the rich and the poor, the wise and 
the ignorant, should have the power of moving as 
freely as possible, but with that diversity of advan- 
tages which is inseparably annexed to the inequa- 
lity of their natural strength, or of their acquired 
resources. There was therefore no despotism, in 
human form, in their doctrine; but neither was 
there any social protection. Each was to provide 
for his own destiny, in his particular sphere, and as 
he best could. If it should turn out that the bur- 
dens were not in proportion to the strength of 
those who were to bear them, so much the worse 
for the weak? Now, why should those who laid 
aside the notion of a protecting power among men, 
admit that of a protecting power in heaven? He 
who, ignoring the mysterious bond which binds 
all beings to one another, attributes everything to 
individual existence, will, if he be logical, find 
himself very near atheism ; while he who, gene- 
ralizing the idea of life, finds his own in that of 
others, will easily adopt pantheism.” 

Elsewhere M. Blanc explains, on the same 
principle, the saying of Robespierre, that 
“ Atheism is aristocratic.” It is the religion 
of the strong. All forms of deism are, un the 
contrary, democratic ; for they acknowledge 
a supreme being, the ruler and protector of 
weak and strong alike. 

A believer in Christianity, reading this 
argument, excellent as far as it goes, cannot 
but feel astonished that M. Blanc should 
overlook the fact that the Christianity which 
he despises actually fulfils all the conditions 
of such a religion as he aspires to. Does he 
abhor the idea of caste, or an inherent supe- 
riority of one man over another? So does 
Christianity. Does he maintain the solidarity 
of the human race as a fact of infinite impor- 
tance in a social point of view? This is a 
fundamental principle of Christianity. It 
has even led to her being reproached with a 
want of patriotism, as if she merged the love 
of country in a universal philanthropy. Does 
he yearn for the recognition of fraternity ? The 
principle was never so enforced in any system 
of philosophy as in the New Testament. Does 
he claim for all the right to subsist ?_ Who but 
the early Christians ever combined together 
to throw their possessions into a common 
stock, of which all partook alike? Does he 
desire that the essential equality of all men 
should be continually made evident to the 
senses? Let him go to an assembly of 
Christians, and see high and low, rich and 
poor, the beggar and the noble, eating from 
the same table, and drinking from the same 
cup. Does he desire to see the dignity of 
man vindicated ? Christianity declares that 
the soul is created in the image of God ; that 
the breath of man’s nostrils is the spirit of 
God; and that man is a partaker of the 
divine nature. It really seems self-evident 
that Christianity combines in itself all that is 
good, in a social point of view, which is to be 
found either in pure deism or pantheism. 

The distinction between the French and 
English modes of viewing these social and 
religious questions is this :—The function of 
Government is, with us, as with the Giron- 
dists, to secure to each his fair share of the 
high road. A Frenchman, on the contrary, 
expects that it shall be his instructor, his 
guide, a thing that shall meddle with all his 
pursuits, which shall dictate to him what 
profession he shall pursue, which shall 
provide him with theatres, reviews, and lite- 
rature. The less we feel the action of 
government in our private affairs the better 
we like it. The Frenchman wishes govern- 
ment to make itself continually felt. Govern- 
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ment is, in fact, as M. Blanc suggests, the 
representative of the Deity to the Frenchman. 
This somewhat resembled the Tudor theory 
of Church and State, but we have happily 
discarded it, and are every day more and 
more eliminating all traces of it from our 
laws. We will excuse our government from 
exercising the functions of the Deity for us; 
but we do not see the logical necessity of 
discarding the idea of God from our religion. 

We often hear the French Revolution 
compared with what is called “The Great 
Rebellion,” and the Revolution in 1688, and 
no doubt they have some points in common. 
But the grand distinction, in our opinion, 
consists in this, that the English revolutions 
chiefly aimed at the rectification of domestic 
abuses; the French at a reorganization of 
the whole framework of society. Among the 
leading minds in the great rebellion there 
were, no doubt, a few speculative philoso- 
phers, but the practical men—the Girondists— 
soon got the upper hand; and they were 
content when they had abolished arbitrary 
taxation, vindicated the supremacy of 
Parliament, and destroyed the system of 
compulsory penitence which formed the dis- 
cipline of the established church. The vast 
majority of the people thought that enough 
had been done when the noses were knocked 
off the saints in the churches, surplices ex- 
changed for black gowns, and icons and 
organs put to silence. When these questions 
of internal policy were settled, everything 
flowed back into the former channels, and 
the change was scarcely perceptible in the 
general aspect of society. 

How different was the spirit of the French 
revolution! The French thought that 


nothing had been accomplished unless it was 
made palpable to the senses of every man, 


woman, and child, that the whole organiza- 
tion of society was changed. The names of 
people, streets, months, must show that 
reason, not custom, was the motive principle 
of the country. The national flag, the national 
uniform, the national language, all were to 
speak the fact that a new order of things 
had been initiated. France determined to 
blot out the very memory of her former self. 
Tf one spoke of the times which preceded the 
Year I. of the Revolution, a Frenchman 
said, “ Oh, parlez nous du déluge !” 

This is all so foreign from our ideas that 
we can hardly understand it. But we must 
recollect that gigantic abuses were to be 
removed, and that nothing but fanaticism is 
strong enough to eradicate social diseases of 
long standing. Vested interests, the natural 
love of ease, and the fact that political errors 
are not often sensibly felt by individuals, are 
all such impediments to a thorough and 
sweeping reform, that nothing but an epi- 
demical insanity can remove them. If an 
incapable and profligate royal family, aselfish, 
unpatriotic, and degraded aristocracy, and 
an established church which had degenerated 
into an instrument of political influence, and 
whose revenues were held as an appanage of 
the nobility, were to be swept away, nothing 
but fanaticism could do it. The French 
revolution, then, was a great outbreak of 
fanaticism. It it had not been this, it would 
not have been so effectual an instrument for 
its purpose. 

But while we acknowledge the necessity 
of fanaticism under the peculiar circumstances 
of the case, do we approve or admire the 
fanatics? No; nor does M. Louis Blane. 
He speaks throughout in the tone of an 





apologist. Danton, Marat, Robespierre, 
Hébert, appear to us like those obscene 
birds of prey which exist only in the pesti- 
lential atmosphere of carnage. Like vultures, 
they were the necessary instruments for 
removing the corruptions which threatened 
to infect the human race. Henry de la 
Roche-Jacquelin, Catheleneau, George Ca- 
doudal, Lescure, may be compared to the 
mourning friends who would fain drive the 
fowls of the air and the beasts of the field 
from the corrupting corpse to which they still 
clung with unreasoning affection. We admire 
their devotion, their constancy, their heroism, 
their unselfishness. They have their reward. 
But their efforts were vain. They were 
gently removed from the scene of their well- 
meant, but useless, zeal to make way for 
coarser but more effectual operators. They 
would only have retarded the progress of 
events towards a healthier state of things. 
The Gallican church, monarchy, aristocracy, 
were dead. They could not be resuscitated ; 
and we may believe that the disgusting 
vultures which removed their festering re- 
mains were the predestinated instruments for 
promoting the good of mankind. 








On the Search for a Dinner. By W.R. 
Hare. J. F. Hope. 
DriyyeEr, important in all places, is an object 
of paramount interest in Paris. There, 
cookery is not only one of the Fine Arts, but 
the finest of all the arts. To eat an exquisite 
dinner is the ambition of all; to appreciate 
its merits the felicitous fortune of few. The 
luxury of indulging the imagination over 
the leaves of the highly decorated carte which 
lies on such tables as those of Very and Les 
Trois Fréres, is the common enjoyment of 
every Parisian who can afford to pay 2 
Napoleon, or upwards, ascending into a 
limitless region of outlay, for his dinner ; 
but the educated taste and scientific skill 
which can order a dinner perfect in its details, 
in the relation and succession of flavours, in 
choice and variety of delicacies, keeping the 
season strictly in view, and in the accurate 
distribution of wines, to bring out the zest 
of particular dishes, just as the sunshine 
rising over a landscape brings out its forms 
and colours—it is needless to say that these 
illustrious accomplishments are infinitely 
rarer than the qualities which go to make wise 
kings, patriotic statesmen, and honest cour- 
tiers. There are certain weaknesses in human 
nature, under its phase of high civilization, 
which are found to pervade certain com- 
munities, and which, in some degree, indicate 
what may be considered as complexional 
differences. Thus, for example, it is almost a 
universal foible amongst Englishmen to sup- 
pose that they excel in making a salad. 
Whatever else he may be deficient in, an 
Englishman, generally, is impressed with a 
profound conviction that he can dress a salad 
better than other people. Or, if his genius 
do not happen to take that direction, it is 
tolerably certain to fly to the grate. Every 
Englishman believes that he alone can poke 
a fire. This is a national infirmity, and it is 
typical of two great national characteristics— 
coal and climate. Nature evidently intended 
to balance our fogs and damps, by giving us 
a rich supply of combustibles. Old Renault 
hits us off truly enough :— 
“Give but an Englishman 
Beef and a sea-coal fire, he’s yours for ever.” 


A Frenchman who does excel in the prepara- 








tion of salads is indifferent to fame about 
such a trifle, because he is great in more 
complicated operations ; and as the art of 
poking fires is not likely to be brought to 
perfection in a country warmed by stoves, he 
does not trouble himself to cultivate it. If 
you would know what it is that the Parisian 
Frenchman, the model of the nation, really 
does above all things plume himself upon, 
and with justice, you must go toa fashionable 
café or restaurant. It represents the art- 
intellect, the sentiment, and refinement of 
la belle France. It is here you éan obtain the 
inost successful and agreeable photographs of 
the people of all grades and classes, from the 
grisettes up to such relics of the ancien régime 
as yet survive, with fifty intermediate orders 
between the two extremes; and it is here 
that the cuisine, which rules the empire 
through the appetite, may be observed under 
its most delicious and enchanting aspects. 

The most remarkable incident, perhaps, in 
a French dinner is the fact that from the 
simplest and humblest to the most elaborate 
and costly, it has an air of gastronomic pre- 
tension that provokes appetence and stimu- 
lates criticism. In the brochure before us, 
which is an extremely indifferent translation 
of an indifferent French original, we lear 
that a dinner can be had in Paris for four 
sous ; and even in this rough cheap meal we 
recognise a touch of art. This repast takes 
place in the open air, near the fountain of the 
Innocents, under umbrellas fixed on long poles, 
The hostess is the woman Robert, and the 
guests are poor wretches in rags and tatters 
who come here to stretch their limbs and eat: 

“They have taken their places—a woman darts 
forth and supplies each visitor with an earthen- 
ware plate, a spoon, a ‘portion’ of cabbage-soup, 
and a glass of wine, and disappears as quickly, 
for she has a number to attend to. After having 
administered to the wants of each and every one, 
she again returns with a pinch of salt and a solid 
slice of beef, and repeats the same manceuvre to 
forty different tables. Each man has eaten, and 
revived himself for fatigue and labour ; he tenders 
his four sous for payment, and on the morrow the 
same scene will recommence.” 

Soup, wine, and beef, for four sous. Vive 
la France! It is only in that land of pleasant 
table delusions that the stomach can be so 
ingeniously flattered at so small a cost. You 
may get a dinner under cover for eight sous; 
but the only perceptible difference is that in 
addition to the soup, beef, and wine, you get 
a pot pourri of vegetables—delectable cab- 
bages, potatoes, carrots, or beans, all mixed 
together and seasoned with a spoonful of 
rancid grease. 

A still more curious repast is that which 
may be procured in the Rue de la Mortellerie, 
and which is known by the name of the 
dinner @ la Seringue. The table, a long thick 
black board, is fixed in the floor by stakes; 
it is pierced at regular intervals by holes, in 
which are placed tin basins secured to the 
board by nails. Before each basin is a stool 
to receive a guest. Now follows the dinner. 
By the “sybarite ” the author intends jocosely 
to describe the guest. 

“From the moment the sybarite enters, two 
portly maid-servants work up the broth with the 
assistance of a syringe, which renovates itself un- 
ceasingly in a broiling pan. The broth is then 
measured out, and the lions fed ; but scarcely has 
any guest been served when payment is demanded; 
and should any of those assembled feign having 
forgotten his purse, or promise payment on the 
morrow, one of the servants hastens to plunge her 
syringe into the basin, and restores the soup to its 
previous receptacle.” 
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The price of this dinner, which, from its 
title, appears to consist exclusively of broth, 
is ten sous ; which we take to be rather dear. 
It is a mark of high civilization on both sides 
that credit,no doubt often asked, is nevergiven. 

We will not follow the author into 
Richard’s, Yon’s, and other familiar houses, 
which he dismisses too lightly, and without a 
just sense of their distinguishing excellences, 
hor will we stop to complain of his total 
omission of some of the most striking features 
of dinner life in Paris, from the student- 
gathering in the quarter of the Luxembourg, 
to the high revels of the gorgeous cufés nearer 
to the palatial centre of operations. We will 
only glance at one or two of the most amusing 
passages, for flat and weak as the book is in 
comparison with the capabilities of the sub- 
ject, it yields some entertainment. 

Here is the dinner of the grisette, with a 
thread of indispensable romance running 
through the scene :— 

“She has a very small stove, a very diminutive 
pot, no gridiron, an imperceptible chafing-dish, a 
small supply of wood bought in by faggots, coals 
bought in by the pound, two chairs of an unequal 
height, a tolerable sized table on which the cloth is 
never spread, for on it collars, cuffs, and necker- 
chiefs pass through the process of ironing, and the 
frugal repast might perhaps leave dangerous traces. 
The triangular curl-papers and the sausage enve- 
lope serve her to light her fire. The flame kindles, 
appetite arrives—to work! A pair of pincers is 
placed horizontally on the gridiron, two small-sized 
sausages are placed on the branches of this cooking 
utensil, and the attentive eye of our cook will un- 
derstand when ‘ part first’ will be concluded. 

‘A large bonnet-box is pompously placed in the 
middle of the room, a footstool by its side. 
Mariette seats herself, and her metal fork seizes on 
the ‘ration,’ and in ten minutes she has dined. 

“She takes up her needle, she sews, or em- 
broiders ; she thinks, her eyes become less sparkling, 
her cheeks less rosy ; she draws a deep and heavy 
sigh, 
Se The clock has struck the hour when Raoul is 
accustomed to enter without knocking. The 


needle is put aside—the muslin torn. She yet 


believes the clock to be too slow. She rises, she 
flies to the window, and endeavours to scan the 
the darkness. She sees him! —it is he!—it is Raoul, 
with Clotilde on his arm, that ugly Clotilde with 
whom he danced twice on the previous evening at 
the ‘Chaumitre,.’ Raoul passes her window, and 
does not condescend to lift his eyes ; the heart of 
the ungrateful Raoul is no longer hers! Alas! 
was it ever hers ? 

“Mariette becomes maddened at the idea. The 
window is closed as well as the door; fresh coals 
are added to the now dying embers ; Mariette lays 
herself down, heavy tears trickle from her eyes, her 
breast heaves, her lips become purple, her fingers 
become crisped, she is suffocated—she breathes 
with difficulty. She is no more!” 


This tragical episode in the dinner life of 
Paris has some foundation in fact, and is 
not quite so absurd as the story of an Eng- 
lishman who goes to dine at the Rocher du 
Cancale, and literally kills himself by a sur- 
feit of oysters. Finding that he cannot get a 
fried carp, Milord asks for three flacons of 
champagne and three dozen of oysters. 


“The waiter departed and watched after the 
wants of Milord with care. As soon as the oysters 
been expedited, ‘What soup will Milord 
take? ‘Two more dozen of oysters.’ When he 
had gulped down the two dozen oysters, Milord 
tried out, ‘Garcon, bring me twelve dozen of 
oysters,’ The oysters were served, and when no- 
thing remained but the shells, Milord again asked 
twelve dozen more, saying to the waiter, ‘ Let 
me meditate at my ease over my bill of fare.’ The 
Waiter disappeared for an hour ; two hours clapsed 





without Milord calling. But, feigning to have 
heard the bell ring, the master entered. Milord 
was dead !”” 

This is probably meant as a sarcasm upon 
English gluttony, but it is really an absurdity 
without point. 

More to the purpose of the book isa glance 
at the Dinner Viot :— 

‘You enter a rez-de-chaussée—there are several 
rooms, and a great number of tables, on which a 
series of monster bottles seem set out with an 
appearance of pride. It is a comfort to sce that 
pump-water is in abundance, and that the habitué 
who comes to seat himself is only cognizant of 
Cyprus, Malaga, and Alicante, and especially that 
of Constantin, only byname. You have laid down 
your hat, and seat yourself in front of this immense 
decanter of filtered water, which wounds your 
feelings. You ask for soup; its cost is three 
sous. In the Quartier Latin they count in these 
days by sous and pennyweights. 

** A slice of beef, a chicken, a cutlet, a bif-tcek, 
a fricandeau, are all on the same scale. 

“Each dish of vegetables costs you three sous, 
and the ‘ portion’ is sufficiently copious. Cabbages, 
potatoes, lentils, and beans wind up the dishes. 
* * * The price of every meat dish is six sous, 
every bottle of wine three sous, and one for the 
waiter! Six hundred students, at least, visit the 
salons of Viot daily.” 

They have a usage here worth noting :— 

‘¢ Students are fond of cleanliness of service, and 
have need of, for the wants of the table, and for 
other wants less unpolished, clean night-caps, clean 
hands, clean teeth, clean napkins. I know not 
how the former are washed, but the following is 
the manner in which the napkins become regene- 
rated :—A servant extends the linen on a table, 
while another holds it by its ends ; the first, armed 
with a preponderous brush, lightly sprinkled with 
water, rubs and re-rubs until all traces of wines and 
sauces are almost effaced. That done, a second 
cloth is placed over the first, and the rubbing re- 
commences. After the second, a third, fourth, 
and so on, until an immense pyramid of calico 
napkins erects itself before your eyes. A table is 
then overturned and pressed on it ; and as it is not 
sufficiently heavy to press down and flatten the 
linen, two or three waiters scale the edifice, and 
struggle about as though stung by the tarantula.” 

A book that should really describe the 
interior of the restaurant, with all its varie- 
ties of character, skilfully conducting us 
into the heart of the mysteries, would be a 
welcome addition to our gastronomical lite- 
rature. But the want is not supplied by this 
scanty publication. It is crude and superfi- 
cial, and deficient alike in intimate knowledge 
of the subject and gusto in its treatment. It 
is like a translation from the French by a 
Frenchman. The idioms of the original are 
frequently rendered into English, and the 
English in other respects is curiously faulty. 
Thus, we have, “It is the force of the one 
that constitute the weakness of the other.” 
And such idioms as the following are of fre- 
quent occurrence : “‘ We advance,’ say some ; 
‘We retrograde,’ say others. The one and the 
other have reason.” Again: “Flicoteau, Rous- 
seau, Viot! auspicious trinity to some, re- 
doubtable to others ; poisoners who kill and 
support so many bodies since half a century, 
—I salute you.” 





The Land of the Basque, its Population, Lan- 
guage, Manners, Literature,and Music. By 
Francisque Michel [Le Pays Basque, &c.] 
Paris: Didot. London: Williams and 
Norgate. 

Every one, it has been said, believes himself 

capable of doing some one thing better than 

anybody else, and widely as men’s capacities 





differ, it may well be that each actually is facile 
princeps in some one of the many walks of life. 
As with individuals, so with nations, defi- 
ciency in this respect is compensated by pre- 
eminence in that, and vice versd. Politically, 
historically, commercially, the Basques would 
poorly justify M. Michel’s 544 pages ; viewed 
ethnologically and philologically, no European. 
people can challenge an equal amount of in- 
terest. Till very recently, their language and 
traditions were resolutely deaf to all interro- 
gatories respecting their derivation, and even 
modern critical research can only offer us the 
alternative of believing them a relic of the 
very oldest race that ever trod our continent, 
or of acknowledging that all inquiry is hope- 
less, and their origin as mysterious as if they 
had fallen from the moon. In the latter case, 
as, having no record of any Basque immigra- 
tion, we are bound to consider them earlier 
than the Celts who occupied Spain in the time 
of Hamilcar, we must either suppose them 
created for the especial purpose of peopling 
Biscay, or else behold in them the relics of a 
race prior even to the Tschudes, and of which 
no trace whatever is left in any other region of 
the world. Neither of these hypotheses par- 
ticularly commending itself on the score of 
probability, it becomes necessary to believe 
them certainly related to some one of the 
families of the earth, but to which? Antiqua- 
ries unsophisticated in Punic clearly discerned 
them to be Carthaginians ; antiquaries innocent 
of Welsh saw in them nothing more than a 
tribe of Celts; both must have been absolutely 
dumbfounded when a northern sage who 
knew Punic and Welsh, and everything else, 
came forth with the assertion that they were 
Fins. The strange theory has proved the 
correct one, at least that most generally accre- 
dited at present. It is true that the Basque 
vocabulary still remains perplexingly isolated, 
and that even the examination of the numerals, 
those hardy kernels of speech whose similarity 
enables us to connect idioms so apparently 
dissimilaras the Negro tongues of Congoand of 
Mozambique, yields no better result than that 
the Biscayan hirun (four) is not unlike the 
Magyar harom, and that the egy (one) of the 
latter people seems to find its counterpart in 
the inseparable particle that transforms the 
Basque ham (ten) into hameica(eleven). But 
far stronger evidence is afforded by the post- 
positional system of word formation, that the 
Basque shares with the Finnish, the Magyar, 
and all the other Ugrian or Tschudie lan- 
guages ; while, if we believe with Rask in a 
great Tschudic race preceding and displaced 
by our Iranian ancestors, it must be granted 
that no part of Europe was more likely to 
receive and protect their fugitive relics than 
the barren highlands of Biseay. Wide as is 
the gulf between the mild Fin, the warlike 
Magyar, and the industrious Basque, there is 
every reason to believe them descendants of 
@ common ancestor, and he the stone-wea- 
poned savage whose occupation of Europe (if 
indeed he were not its autochthonous abori- 

gine) most probably preceded the foundation 

of the Egyptian monarchy, 3700 Bc. If 
Basque be an ancient and native term, iden- 

tical with the Vascones of the Latins, an 

opinion which seems confirmed by the 

Basques themselves calling their language 

Escuara, evidently Bascuara minus the initia- 

tory labial, it is possible that the name 

may have been preserved by those Russian 

Bashkirs whose Ugrian extraction is, we 

believe, as unquestionable as their taste for 

gathering wild honey. 
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The Escuara language is divided into three 
dialects—those spoken respectively in Biscay 
ee Guipuzcoa, and the French province. 
{. Michel has naturally bestowed most atten- 
tion on the last, which possesses the most 
important literature, though not considered 
so pure as the speech of Guipuzcoa. While 
no language, perhaps, is equally difficult for 
the foreigner—the Spaniards say that Satan 
spent seven years in the country, and even- 
tually quitted it in despair of either under- 
standing or being understood—nothing can 
be more simple than the principle of its con- 
struction. It consists merely of nouns and 
verbs, modified to express the various shades 
of meaning by means of radical particles, 
which do not, as in Indo-European tongues, 
precede, but follow the noun. For example, 
mendi, ® mountain, becomes, by the post- 
position of the radical a, mendia, the moun- 
tain, which the postposition of another 
particle converts into mendiarekin, with the 
mountain, and so on till all the relations of 
locality, possession, &c., have been expressed. 
So with the verbs, a modification of the 
termination converts ethortzen, to come, into 
ethorri, come ; and the tenses are conjugated 
by inflection, not of the verb itself, but of 
the accompanying pronouns, which, in ac- 
cordance with the genius of the language, 
follow instead of preceding the verb. Thus, 
the first personal pronoun used singly is xi, 
employed with the present of the verb this 
becomes viz, and with the past nintzen. The 
artificial parts of speech invented by gram- 
marians find no place in Basque. There 
pronouns are nouns, adverbs cases of nouns, 
prepositions the inseparable radicals already 
mentioned ; there is no syntax, and with one 
exception, no gender. The conjugation of 
the verbs is indeed marvellously complicated, 
but the principle on which it is based is 
beautifully simple and philosophical. 

In fact, however, this system of postposi- 
tion is by no means peculiar to the Basque 
and its Tschudie congeners. There is good 
evidence of its former prevalence among all 
the tongues of the earth, and the Ugrian 
idioms only differ from the rest in having 
never emerged from what Professor Miiller 
terms their agglutinative stage. This prin- 
ciple of agglutination may be illustrated by a 
comparison with the French future j’aimerai, 
which has nothing to do with amabo, but 
evidently proceeds from the combination je 
aimer ai—Itolovehave,—alocution preserved 
by the Spaniard, when he says, converting, 
however, the postfix into a prefix, “ Cuba ha 
de ser espaiiola o africana.” There can, 
indeed, be little doubt that the first words 
invented by man would denote nothing else 
than the names of things—i.c., they would be 
nouns, from which the other so-called parts of 
speech would arise by a succession of accre- 
tions and modifications. A striking proof of 
this is adduced by the late Rev. R. Garnett, 
in the ‘Transactions of the Philological 
Society.” The Fiji for J will—loma quo, pro- 
perly signifies heart of me. It is evident that 
the islander, learning to express his ideas in 
speech, began by denoting his wishes by the 
organ on which he perceived mental emotion 
to exert the most sensible effect, which subse- 
quently became a verb by mere combination 
with the noun expressive of his own identity. 
Here is language in the making. 

Basque literature is rich in nothing but 
dramas, of which M. Michel has analysed 
several, and songs, of which he has collected 
and published a great number. The plays 





are clearly imitations, often however meri- 
torious ones, of foreign models ; the songs as 
evidently a spontaneous growth of the na- 
tional mind. Asa rule, these pieces seem to 
bear out Mr. Borrow’s complaints of the un- 
poetical character of the people, while, at the 
same time, they have doubtless sutfered 
greatly by translation. We give two stanzas 
of one of them in the original Escuara, with 
M. Michel’s version :— 


“Urzo churia, errazu, norat joaten zira zu? 
Espaniaco mendiac oro elhurez dituzu; 
Gaurco zure ostatu gure etchean baituzu. 


“— Ez nu icitzen elhurrae, ez eta ere gau ilhunac ; 
Zuregatic pasa nitzaque gauac eta egunac, 
Gauac eta egunac, desertuan oihanac,” 


—_——- 


“Blanche colombe, dites, ot allez vous ? 
Les montagnes d’Espagie sont couvertes de neige ; 
Ce soir votre hotel est dans notre maison, 


“— Je ne crains ni la neige, ni l’obscurité des nuits; 
Pour vous je traverserais nuit et jour, 
Nuit et jour, les foréts les plus désertes,” 

Ostatu and desertuan are evidently foreign 
words, of which there are many in the lan- 
guage, all, however, subjected to Basque rules 
of declensivn. 

There has hitherto been but one opinion as 
to the national characteristics of the Basques, 
and M. Michel is evidently by no means dis- 
posed to disturb the unanimity of his prede- 
cessors. All agree to recognise Basque 
sobriety, industry, honesty, and patriotism. 
As for the last virtue, they all believe that 
the Escuara was and will be spoken in Para- 
dise, and the first two are sufficiently vouched 
for by the substantial comfort which the inha- 
bitants enjoy in spite of their general poverty. 
Their social condition seems, generally speak- 
ing, to offer a considerable resemblance to 
that of the now almost extinct “statesmen ” 
of Cumberland. Notwithstanding this, a 
strong desire exists of bettering their condi- 
tion, and an extensive emigration to Buenos 
Ayres has for some time been going’on. The 
French officials are indeed doing their best to 
stop it, but their exhortations are less influen- 
tial than those of the agents of the Argentine 
Republic, which, desirous of filling its fertile 
wastes with an industrious population, is at 
present using the greatest efforts to attract 
Basques, Irish, Germans, and Italians, The 
dangers of Indians and revolutions must, no 
doubt, be taken into account, yet it would 
appear that the immigrants have little reason 
to be discontented with their lot, otherwise the 
tide of emigration must long since have 
flowed back, or sought another channel. 
Perhaps the Basque race is especially adapted 
for colonization ; certain it is that we have 
ourselves been struck with the number of 
Escuarac names occurring in the Republic of 
Chili, and have felt inclined to attribute 
something of the exceptional prosperity of 
that fortunate state to an influx of these quiet, 
temperate, and industrious citizens. 

Striking examples of Basque integrity are 
continually afforded at the great tennis 
matches that constitute the most character- 
istic of the national amusements, being, in 
fact, much the same to the Biscayan as cricket 
to the Englishman. In them Spaniard and 
Frenchman meet, and the spirit of local 
rivalry leads to heavy wagering. Everyone, 
generally speaking, invests the whole sum he 
is prepared to risk in a single bet, the first 
person at hand is constituted stakeholder, 
and, though he may have a fortune in his 
hands, there has never yet been an instance 
of the money not having been forthcoming 
when required. Of course, this general spirit 
of honesty is not inconsistent with a large 


guished honour of smuggling the Princess of 








amount of smuggling. A custom-house pro. 
hibition makes contrabandistas as surely ag 
a strict preserve makes poachers, and, until 
the French and Spanish Governments see the 
necessity of modifying their tariffs, they must 
be prepared to regard the smuggler as one of 
their national institutions. Among the many 
local heroes whose renown is built on the 
mortifications of excisemen, is a_ certain 
French Basque named Ganis (John), to 
whose fidelity was at one time confided a 
freight more illustrious than silks, or furs, or 
the best Mocha. He had, in fact, the distin. 














Beira, the consort of Don Carlos, over from 
France to Spain when she went to be united 
to her liege lord. On this occasion, finding 
himself briskly pursued, he coolly took the 
Princess on his shoulders, and bore her bodily 
through the swollen Bidassoa, leaving the 
French troops to seize a harmless Italian 
botanist, whose accent caused him to be taken 
for the Count de Montemolin. We are not 
informed whether, the Princess in safety, her 
guide fell on his knees, and, like a true knight 
of the olden time, begged her to accept his 
head as some small atonement for his pre- 
sumption ; but it is satisfactory to learn that 
she did not forget him, for, as the bells rang 
next morning for her marriage with Don 
Carlos, she settled upon him that annuity of 
1800 francs, which to this day makes hima 
solitary memorial of the gratitude of Spanish 
Bourbons. Ganis is a magnanimous fellow, 
as witness the following anecdote :— 

‘*A boat laden with smuggled goods is sailing 
towards Bidoche. The revenue officers present 
themselves to effect a seizure. Ganis, surprised, 
advances towards their chief, who, doubtless mis- 
taking his intentions, discharges a pistol loaded 
with ball, the muzzle against the smuggler’s breast. 
On a sign from the latter, all the officers are seized, 
gagged, embarked, and conducted to a lonely shore, 
where they are tied to trees and made ready to be 
shot. The leader calms the fury of his companions, 
and forbids them to fire, without his order. He 
then withdraws, probes his wound with a knife,’ 
ascertains that it is not mortal, and having ex 
tracted the ball, returns and presents it to the 
officer who had fired the pistol. ‘ Learn froma 
smuggler,’ he says, ‘to respect the life of thy fellow- 
creatures. I pardon thee, but do not return.’ All 
were released without injury.” 

No wonder that the hero of this adventure 
is highly respected in his country, and quite 
looked up to asa model man. Speaking of 
smugglers brings us to gipsies, not that the 
former would feel at all flattered by the con- 
nexion. M. Michel has a very bad opinion 
of these unfortunate Bohemians, who seet, 
however, no worse in Biscay than in other 
places. The most remarkable thing about 
them is that they never die, at least n0 
Basque will own to having seen a dead gipsy, 
any more than Mr. Samuel Weller would 
to having observed a dead donkey or a dead 
postboy. It is supposed to be their custom 
to inter their departed in brooks, first divert 
ing the waters, and then suffering them t 
return and conceal the grave. So, if fame 
tell true, men buried “the Scourge of God” at 
Busento. , 

Some of the Basque superstitions are 1 
teresting. A shooting star denotes a soul 
just delivered from purgatory, a cock crows 
at midnight indicates the presence of 4 
sorcerer. On St. John’s Eve, a large stone 
is left in the fire when the family retire # 
rest, and hairs are found adhering to it 2 
the morning. They are supposed to belong 
to the saint, who has been using the stone 4 
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a prie-dier. Sometimes, however, the re- 
yerence due to saints fairly gives way under 
a severe drought, and instances are not 
wanting of their images having been carried 
in procession to the nearest river, soundly 
ducked, and then restored to their pedestals ; 
avariety of the argumentum baculinum which 
js said to have never failed of success. 
Witchcraft is quite a recognised profession, 
though Sabbaths are no longer held in the 
mountains, Satan in the chair. In 1609, 
indeed, sorcery was as prevalent an epidemic 
as has ever been known in Scotland, Ger- 
many, or Sweden, and the land was ensan- 
guined by the proceedings of a judicial com- 
mission, one of whose members has left it 
on record “that there never was a day on 
which we did not go home sad and terrified 
at the horrible and fearful things that these 
people confessed.” Which was the less re- 
markable, seeing that “many English, 
Scotch, and other travellers coming to buy 
wine in this city of Bordeaux, have assured 
us that they had seen great troops of demons, 
in the shape of hideous men, passing through 
the air into France.’ When a Basque ghost 
revisits the glimpses of the moon, he fre- 
quently conveys his wishes by means of pen 
and ink, in which, we believe, he was singu- 
lar till the recent vagaries of American 
“spiritualism.” 

M. Michel’s book is most valuable and in- 
teresting, and we hope that some one will 
soon be found to perform for the Spanish 
Basques what he has done for the French. 
This isthe more important, as both govern- 
ments are endeavouring to eradicate the 
Escuara, and, although it seems at present in 
no imminent danger of extinction, it is uncer- 
tain whether it will always be able to main- 
tain its ground. 





The Noble Traytour. A Chronicle. By 
Thomas of Swarraton, Armiger. 3 vols. 
Smith, Elder, and Co. 

Tue noble traytovre, whose storye Thomas of 

Swarraton Wndertakene has to Relate, an it 

~ ye, yn thys Booke, ys nin othere then 
obert Devreux, the Erly of Essex, whose 

Lyf an’ Deth ynthe tyme of ovr goode Queene 
Bess is well-beknowen to Gentle an’ Simple ; 
an’ the sayde Thomas of Swarraton, Armiger, 
hathe wryt the same in choyse Englysh of 
the current fashion, enryched with diuers 
other Sortes, formynge a quaint Medley of 
tyghte pleasaunt Conceits an’ Deuyses sette 
uppe in wordys, so that everybodye may 
herein fynde something after hys own Tongue, 
wythe many thynges both neue an’ wonderfull 
composed for hys delit yn especiall by the 
learned auctor. 

Ifitbe desirable or propertowrite aromance, 
or mock history, in the antique forms of the 
Elizabethan style, it seems reasonable that 
the criticism of the book should take a similar 
shape; and, fresh from the perusal of these 
volumes, we found ourselves so distressingly 
infected by its comical distortions of language 
that we could not help dropping into the same 
vein. But amoment’s reflection checked the 
low of this pleasant pastime. It occurred to 
ws that the modern reader might probably 
Weary of the trick of clipping, and stretching, 
and otherwise torturing words to make them 
lok old, just as the furniture brokers in 

mnce’s-street, and elsewhere, stain and carve 

‘ommon deal to give it an air of ancient oak ; 
1 so we resolved to come back to our 

kgitimate English, and say what little we 


have to say of Thomas Swarraton’s Chronicle 
in the vernacular of this present year of 
grace. 

Well, then, the main purpose of the 
chronicle is to present a sort of phantasma- 
gorical representation of the iife of the Earl 
of Essex, omitting some of his greatest ac- 
tions and characteristics, and permitting us to 
have only occasional glimpses of him through 
crowds of chaffering grooms, and courtiers, 
and soldiers, and celebrities of all kinds, 
whose sole business on earth, or rather in this 
book, is to talk, without any apparent aim or 
necessity. All the noted people who lived near 
enough to the central incident of the story to be 
brought in are introduced, whether they have 
anything to do with Essex or not, and in 
this way spasmodic visions pass before us of 
Raleigh and Drake, Shakspeare, Sidney, and 
twenty others, including even Tarleton, the 
jester. All available means are employed of 
giving an appearance of antiquity to the pro- 
duction. It is published “ over against St. 
Peter’s Church, in Cornhill ;” and Thomas of 
Swarraton tells us that it was written by his 
father’s desire. The language employed 
throughout is a species of Brummagem Eliza- 
bethan, frequently used in ways to which no 
writer of that age, for sundry obvious reasons, 
would have committed himself. Colloquial 
phrases, justifiable only in the dialogue, are 
commonly resorted to in the body of the nar- 
rative, and quaintness or oddness of construc- 
tion is often the ingenious substitute for the 
veritable forms of the age. Everybody, in- 
cluding the author himself, says, “An ye list,” 
or “An it please you,” or “ An” something 
else. All the great people, from the Queen 
down, are constantly saying to other people, 
“Go to—go to—go to.” Hague is spelt 
Haag, Portugal Portingale, Provence Provens, 
and so on. We have “ nathless” and “ agone” 
in abundance, and particular words are printed 
with capital initials in the middle of sen- 
tences, so that they may carry extra 
weight to the imagination of the innocent 
modern reader. “A” is used for “he” (as if 
it had no other “ Elizabethan” meaning), in- 
discriminately by high and low, although it 
was never so used except by the peasantry or 
illiterate people. Low cants of our own 
day, sometimes altered in terms, and some- 
times associated with a scrap of old phraseo- 
logy to pass them off, as in the following in- 
stance, are of frequent occurrence :—one 
character says, “ Grammercy, thank you for 
nothing”—not the least offence in which is 
the wrong orthography of the old word 
Gramercy. 

But it is time to let the author speak for 
himself. Swarraton on Swarraton will be 
the severest of critics. Here is the opening 
of achapter, from which a general notion 
may be formed of the character of the dia- 
logue :— 

“¢¢ Well, Harkin ! hast heard ?’ 

6 € No, what ?’ 

‘¢¢The news—what else ?’ 

6¢¢ Well, what is’t ?’ 

6° «'Trow’st ?” 

6ce No. > 

‘© Nor I, neither, i? faith! Ha! you're solda 
per’ orth.’ 

‘eis a dry jest; marry, your whistle’ll lack 
soon ; that’s some comfort though! Wilt drink, 
man ?’ 

«© ¢ Ay, marry ! 

“* €On whose score, can’st tell, eh ?’ 

“¢¢T’ th’ buttery, man ; i’ th’ buttery.” 


“Tis shut, man—shut !’ 
«SO Nos 































































































«Tis, though; there’s news for you, Master 
Swig!’ 

““*Go to, go to, ye idle knaves! Go to! An 
ye be worth your meat—(By’r lady you're not 
value for the beer I’ve brewed for ye!) Goto! I 
say, and help pack up the tapestries—tie up the 
mails carefully, d’ye hear; and see, there, look out 
a new sack for Mistress Dorothy’s lumber.’ 
se Eh, now, Master Spigot, shall Davy come, 
too ? 

““¢ What’s that to thee? thou naughty varlet-— 
thou !’ 

“**Davy’s gone with Master Scrivener, hand in 
hand, cozen-like, to the Hostel.’ 

‘* What’s to thee, eh—thou idle servilling knave? 
thou born swig, thou, as thy father afore thee !’ 

“*Good Master Spigot, now, what’s brought 
Scrivener from Ampthill this time o’ day ” 

* * Go to—go to!’ 

“Good Butler, now !’ 

**¢ Ah! thou eavesdropping rascal, thou! Be 
off! I say, be off to thy business, or I’ll have thy 
long ears nailed to the Stock-post, I will! Thou 
shall ha’ all the village news brought to thee 
there, I warrant! And in good time here's 
Masters Constable, and Graves, and Hornboke, 
for witnesses,’ 

“Thou art an Athenian, Harkin” 

*¢ ¢Why—why—good Schoolmaster 2?” 

“Thou dost waste thy time asking what New 
thing.’ 

“**Ah! I told you you’d get your answer.’ 

‘** And what is he there ? 

“ ¢«Swig’s a Corinthian.’ 

‘“*¢ Why a Corinthian, sir, an’ it please ye ? 

‘*¢ Por he’s a brazen-nosed drunkard, he is.’ 

“**Ha, lads! go your ways now! You're a 
fit pair for a quorn.’ 

““*Were not those questioning 
learned men, good Master Clerk ?’ 

‘*¢Heathens all, and d—d!’ 
Graves. 

‘**Publicans and sinners! Anathema Mara- 
natha !’ 

“*Qh fie, fie, Master Sexton! 
the Peacekeeper.” 


And so on, through twelve pages, nobody 
knowing who the speakers are, and everybody 
being, it is needless to say, in an equal state of 
mystification as to what they are talking abcut. 

And here is a fragment of a conversation, 
just before they go into battle, between Essex 
and Sidney. The Frances they are speaking 
of is the wife of Sidney, the daughter of Wal- 
singham, and when it is remembered that 
Essex afterwards married her, the suggestive- 
ness and delicacy of the dialogue, of which we 
give only a snatch, will be appreciated. 

**¢ Ay! your pardon, Philip! Here in my 
mails: see to them, ’Zekiel; and here, Phil! a 
*kerchief from ’—— 

‘* ¢ Frances ? 

‘**She wrought it for you.’ 

«Tis very well embroidered—pretty Frank !’ 

‘¢¢She would never work it but when I were 
bye to talk of you the whilst.’ 

‘* « Dear Frances!’ 

‘* «She mainly honours you.’ 

“¢Such a wife, Essex! so loving, kind, Essex ! 
with so sweet a tongue! her voice showing her 
temper :—both the quiet soul within! Herself at 
gy shining forth peace! Iam most blessed in 

er!’ 

<¢ € She is’ 

‘**When you come to wed, my Essex, I wish 
you no better dower. <A dear wife, lad, is the 
richest dower in herself !’ 

***She is very lovely, Philip! most gentle! 
hath no equal : herself surpassing’ 

“**Go to! she is all that—and more! poor 
Frank !’” 

This may be appropriately followed by the 
death of the gallant Sidney, who was killed 
at Zutphen. The incident is familiar to all 
readers ; but they who are most familiar with 


Athenians 


interposed 


Fie, fie!’ said 
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it will be put to some stretch of fancy to re- 
cognise its details in this extraordinary col- 
loquy :— 

“‘There was scarcely time for our litile troop 
to form. On! on! They come upon a beaten 
corps of the enemy. "Wounded, dying are with the 
dead. Some are spoiling, some burying naked 
bodies. ’Tis the horridest sight in war. A few of 
these miscreants turn savagely on the little band of 
conquerors. They fire random shots. 

“On! on! we pause not —the Prince of 
Parma is a long way behind. The English forces 
far in front. All is dreary and silent on that 
melancholy moor. 

“** Art weary, Phil?” 

eee Ay !? 

***Not hurt, man? 

eee A 1’ 

‘© What! where? 

** «Here, i’ th’ thigh !’ 

***Stay—help! ’Tis safe to stop—stay! Let 
me staunch’t, man! Blood flows apace! Why— 
why didst not say ’t? when was ’t ?’ 

**¢Truth, I scarcely know !’ 

*‘@Twas one of those musketeers yonder i’ th’ 
marches !’ 

**¢ Ah! Iam faint, dear Essex !’ 

*** Water! water!-—’Zekiel, water! So, so! 
Philip dear !’ 

‘*« Oh——help me from my horse !’ 

“**So! Nay, now, your ’kerchief !’ 

** “Dear Essex ! 

** * Nay, now!’ 

«* ¢ Frances’s—here—in my bosom!’ 

“Well, for her sake hold up—hold up, dear 
Philip !’ 

cece Ah ’ 

“<*Here! Here’s water—Drink, drink, Philip, 
dear, i’ God's name!’ 

** «See, Essex! there’s one—one whose thirsty 
soul can’t find a passage through his feverish lips ! 
—Give—give him to drink’ 

“¢ But you’ 

**“QOh, Essex, his necessity is more than mine / 
*T will ease his death !’” 

The condemnation of Essex is a striking 
example of our armiger’s mode of chronicling 
historical events. We pass over the trial 
and come to the sentence :— 


“Then was proclamation made for silence. And 
a heart-oppressing silence came on the whole Court. 
In a grave speech the Lord High Steward pro- 
nounced the common sentence of the law. 

‘*«This body,’ said the attainted—‘ this body 
might have done the Queen better service, if it had 
so pleased her. I shall be glad if it may be useful 
unto her any way.’ 

‘* And now the Lord High Steward of England 
brake his staff, Sir Walter Raleigh drew a long 
breath, Shakspeare wept, and the Pursuivant 
declared that the Court had risen.” 

Shakspeare wept, and Raleigh drew a long 
breath, indicating thereby the sensibility of 
the poet and the strong nerve of the soldier. 
But we suspect Raleigh was as likely to weep 
as Shakspeare, who was as manly at his 
heart’s core as Raleigh himself. 

The portrait of Queen Elizabeth is the 
most elaborate in the book. The author has 
taken great pains with her, tricked her out 
in full costume again and again, afid shown 
her in a variety of phases. We will give one 
ofthem. The unfortunate Countess of Essex 
is pleading for the life of her hushand to 
her relentless queen and cruel rival :— 

‘*Years of rule—of almost absolute rule—had 
fixed the muscles into forms none could mistake. 
Will—self-poised will—constancy in that one only 
centre, ‘We are Queen!’ Age had brought its 
wrinkles ; hut the lines were not so deep on her 
thin face as they were hard, and sharp, and 
cornered, Time had puckered up the lids and 
dimmed that still flattered eye ; but its aspect was 
more cold, passionless, untender, now than ever. 





If ever, there was no sympathy—no love possible 
in that woman—now. Firmness there was, cou- 
rage there was, wit and wisdom. Outwardly she 
was every inch aQueen. The majesty of ceremony 
was well preserved: the prickly husk o’ the sweet 
chestnut, the sour rhind of the pleasant walnut : 
but the soul of sovereignty, its heaven-born pity— 
the only worth fruit—was withered, rotted, gone 
for ever ! 

‘¢ With her staff—for her Grace was now forced 
to go with that help—the sore leg continuing to 
issue: with her staff she struck once or twice upon 
the Countess’ paper, as it were impatiently. 

«<The startled petitioner quickened ; her innocent 
gaze having been fixed the while. 

‘She readeth on those stern closed lips the an- 
swer to her prayer. 

“«¢Ha! you whose virgin charms drew Philip 
Sidney from my Court!——Ha! you who have 
lain on Essex’s breast — borne him children— 
played with his lock—peered in his lovely eyes! 
You who are his wife—Go! learn in a shrewd 
widowhood how dangersome it is to come between 
Elizabeth and’ 

‘*The stricken spirit of the poor Countess could 
descry no more. ‘To such taunting, jealous bitter- 
ness her gentle nature had never before approached ; 
harshness was all new to her. She fell prone on 
the ground, grovelling among the rushes in an 
ecstasy of despair. 

‘With a motion to the Lady Scrope to pick up 
the petition, Elizabeth turned o’ the heel; scowl- 
ing on the prostrate, senseless body of her whom it 
had pleasured so great a queen to hold a rival.” 

This high melodrama has at least move- 
ment in it, but it fits in ill amongst the bald 
chat of the swarms of people who come in and 
go out of the pages chattering like lunatics. 
The book is, upon the whole, the most in- 
coherent book of this, or, perhaps, any other 
season. 





The Story of My Life. By Tord William 
Lennox, Author of ‘Compton Abbey, 
&e. 3vols. Hurst and Blackett. 

Tus novel belongs to a class which has gone 

out of fashion, although there is no reason 

why it should not be read like any other 
historical picture of extinct manners. 

Perhaps the scenes it depicts are too close to 

our own times to interest our attention. It 

describes modes of life which we have our- 
selves trampled out, and which we do not 
care to see revived in print. We must wait 
till distance shall have lent a little enchant- 
ment to the view, before we can take much 
interest in the experiences of Lord William 

Lennox. 

The work is intended as a fictitious and 
not as a real autobiography ; although some 
well-known characters are introduced into 
it by name, and others under disguises so 
thin as to leave no doubt about their 
identity. Whoever knows anything of the 
court history of fifty or sixty years ago, will 
not have much difficulty in fixing the 
original of Sir William Pembroke, the hero’s 
father. We will give a scrap of the descrip- 
tion :— 

‘“‘Asa boon companion, Sir William was ever 
a welcome guest at the table of the master-spirits 
of the age, and if he had a vice it was one looked 
upon as venial in those days—that of hard 
drinking.” 

Practical jokes, racing, hunting, shooting, 
yachting, cricketing, private and public 
theatricals, tavern-life, military life, naval 
life, “drags,” “traps,” “beaks,” “tramps,” 
“Corinthians,” and “gents” abound in the 
pages of this rampant novel. The reader 
will, of course, be prepared for a liberal 
infusion of slang and vulgarity; and if he 
have any sympathy with the riotous extra- 





vagance and dashing eccentricities of th 
men who were “about town” in Pierce Egan's 
time, he will find some amusement in th 
book. We cannot, however, commend it 
confidently to ladies, nor, indeed, to the 
— run of people who explore circulating 
ibraries in search of entertainment. | 
belongs to a species of fiction which has log 
died out, and which Lord William Lennoy 
cannot resuscitate. His style is Loose, 
rambling, and colourless ; he is not at all par. 
ticular upon points of taste, either in gran. 
mar or expression, and the “ fast” spirit 
which pervades the book is, upon the whol, 
better suited to those regions where the ring 
and the turf still maintain their ascendaacy, 
than to drawing rooms or boudoirs. 

We do not object to the novel that it is no 
a lady’s novel. It is not necessarily the wore 
for that. We know no valid reason why 
there should not be “fast” stories in comma 
with “slow” stories, and we should not b 
very sorry to find the supply of the latter 
diminished even by an invasion from the back. 
slums and the stable-yard. But we mus 
protest against the licence Lord Willian 
Lennox has assumed of introducing into his 
narrative such persons as Mrs. Orger, Bu- 
ham, James Smith, and others, familiar by 
their reputation to the public. The object 
is to increase the interest of the story by 
garnishing it with popular names, and to give 
the fictitious biography an air of reality by 
mixing up actual and well-known people with 
the imaginary characters. This device to 
attract notice and stimulate curiosity is alto 
gether unwarrantable. It involves not only 
a violation of an obvious principle of art, but 
an offence against society. The autobiography 
is either true or false ; and it ought to deal 
wholly either with facts or with pure elements 
of the author’s invention. 








Celtic Gleanings ; or, Notices of the History 
and Literature of the Scottish Gael, By the 


Rev. Thomas M‘Lauchlan, M.A. 

burgh: Maclachlan and Stewart, 
Tue Celts have very much themselves to 
blame for the comparative neglect of their 
history and literature by the learned. Many 
a Welshman, sane on other subjects, is a firm 
believer in the ante-Noachie pedigrees of his 
people.’ Irish Celts affirm that their island 
produced great poets and philosophers while 
Rome was still only the head-quarters of 4 
tribe of robbers. And Scotchmen have 
gravely maintained that Gaelic was the 
language spoken in Paradise. The mot 
strous pretensions of the race, whether 
in its Cymric or Gaelic branches, have 
tended to discourage accurate resear¢l 
and rational discussion. If Celtic scholars 
would keep more to the historical period, 
and deal with facts on the principles 
inductive inquiry, they would meet with 
greater sympathy from men of letters no 
belonging to their favoured family. There 
is no dispute as to the high importance ¢ 
the philological, literary, and ethnological 
questions connected with the study of Celtic 
language and history, irrespective of ‘he 
direct interest arising from the part bor 
by the race in the early annals of ow 
country. Antiquarian explorers have not 
been remiss in this field of investigation, a 
our museums contain abundant materials for 
throwing light on the life and mannersof t 
Celtic people after they came to inhabit this 
region of the globe. “But more recently § 
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wider field of research has been opened, of 
which the ‘Celtic Grammar’ of the learned 
Jeuss is the best expositor. It is greatly to 
the credit of Germany that such a work has 
been produced in that country, but English 
scholars have not undervalued the subject. 
It is rare, however, to find the combination 
of accomplishments requisite for full elucida- 
tion of the history of the origin and adven- 
tures of the Gaelic tongue. Meanwhile the 
materials are being collected for induction. 
The labours of Sanskrit scholars, like the 
Prinseps and the Wilsons, at the fountain 
head of languages in the East, have furnished 
information that could not at an earlier 
period have been available in discussing the 
history of European tongues. Mr. M‘Lauch- 
lan states, as an illustration of the compara- 
tive inattention to this department of philo- 
logy, that the Scottish Literary Institute, in 
presenting a list of languages for which new 
professorial chairs are demanded, include 
the Teutonic and the Romanesque! “ but 
the Celtic is entirely ignored, although 
spoken by four millions of the inhabitants of 
the British Islands, and more closely allied 
than any other of the primitive European 
tongues with the language of Greece and 
Rome. Is there not as much spirit in our 
Highlanders themselves, at home or abroad, 
as would endow one or two chairs in our 
Universities 7” In the absence of an endowed 
and official professorship at Edinburgh, Mr. 
M‘Lauchlan was last winter invited to deliver 
aseries of lectures before a body of requisi- 
tionists, among whom we observe Professor 
Blackie, the Greek Professor in the Univer- 
sity, and Dr. John Duncan, one of the first 
Hebrew and Oriental scholars of the time, 
together with a long catalogue of names, of 
many a one of which the poet would have to 
say versu dicere non est, but most of them 
wmistakeably denoting the Celtic blood of 
their owners, Mr. M‘Lauchlan had thus a 
warmly sympathizing audience, to whom we 
are partly indebted for a most interesting 
and instructive volume, For we are told 
that the lectures were published at the 
request of the original requisitionists, and if 
they do not awaken in many readers an 
interest equal to that felt by the northern 
audience, it will not be from want of im- 
portance in the subject, or of learning, elo- 
quence, and ability on the part of the author. 

The first lecture is devoted to general 
questions of the ethnological relations of 
Celtic and Saxon races in Great Britain and 
Ireland, with notices of the forms of thought, 
customs, and institutions peculiar to the 
Celts. Under the latter point Mr. M‘Lauch- 
lan courageously disputes the Saxon claims 
to some of the characteristics of English 
Political freedom. Our parliaments are com- 
monly said to have their germ in the Saxon 
mote in its different forms. But here it is 
asserted that, whether mote is derived from 
meet, or not, the “méd,” or council meeting, 
was well known among the Celtic races. 
Numerous localities in Scotland and Ireland 
derive their names from this institution, and 
there is a well-known Highland proverb, 

Cha-nann na h-uile la "bhitheas mdd aig 
Macintdisich,”"—The Mackintosh does not 
hold a court every day. 

“In the island of St. Kilda, far out among the 
Waves of the Atlantic, is a purely Celtic popula- 
tion, retaining many of the earlier customs of the 
nce, They have never been brought into contact 
With our civil government, and they have no 

riffs, jails, or policemen. Yet they have im- 
Pertant causes to be decided ; an annual division 





has to be made of their rocks for fowling ; the birds 
caught on neighbouring islands have to be allo- 
cated ; and disputes of various kinds among the 
community arranged. And how is this done? 
Just by means of the ‘mdd.’ The men of the 
island, as often as needs be, meet in a certain spot, 
and there, as round the Indian council fire, settle 
the affairs of the nation. The writer of these sen- 
tences, along with some friends, visited this distant 
island afew yearsago. ‘They had brought along 
with them several articles as presents to the poor 
people. The fears of the party were awakened 
with regard to the division of the presents, and they 
doubted much whether they could be apportioned 
without giving offence. On consulting with one of 
the community, he at once relieved their fears, 
saying ‘Oh, leave that to ourselves!’ This was 
accordingly done, and in half an hour the whole 
was divided without a murmur. It was done at 
their ‘Modd,’ an institution of which we have a 
perfect specimen among a purely Celtic population 
in this secluded island.” 


Tn the second lecture the geographical dis- 
tribution of the Celtic and Teutonic races is 
described, and some curious explanations are 
given of Highland names and their origin. 
Of less local interest is the subject of the 
next lecture, which treats of the ancient 
literature of the Scottish Highlands. Mr. 
M‘Lauchlan is quite at home in this subject, 
as his communications in the ‘Transactions 
of the Scottish Society of Antiquaries’ have 
abundantly shown. Apart altogether from 
the controversy about the Ossianic poems, 
many remarkable proofs are adduced of the 
early and extended cultivation of letters in 
the Highlands and Islands of Scotland. Dr. 
Johnson’s sneer about “the age when those 
who could not read have been supposed to 
write,” is cancelled by his own memorable 
description of Iona. Whatever may be 
affirmed of the Druidical Celts, their first 
Christian descendants had no lack of litera- 
ture. St. Patrick, afterwards the patron 
saint of Ireland, was a Scotsman and Celt. 
Columba was an Irishman, but his successor 
Cumin, and his biographer Adomnan, were 
Scotsmen. The life of St. Columba by the 
latter was written A.D. 680, or a century and 
a half before the time of the Venerable Bede. 
Their writings were, however, written in 
Latin. From the seventh century there 
seems to have been a decay of learning, to 
which the invasions of the Danes and other 
Teuton barbarians greatly contributed. By 
them the monastery of Iona was pillaged 
and destroyed. The revival of letters in 
Scotland took place about the twelfth cen- 
tury, from which time we have fragments of 
Celtic literature extant. In Ireland, less 
subject to invasion, there are fragments of 
still earlier date. Mr. M‘Lauchlan gives 
descriptions of the most remarkable manu- 
scripts that are preserved in the library of the 
Faculty of Advocates at Edinburgh. One 
ofthese isas old as the middle of the fourteenth 
century. ‘The celebrated book of the Dean of 
Lismore, containing a selection of ancient 
poems is much more modern, but we have 
lately admitted the probable genuineness of 
these compositions as preserved by oral 
tradition or otherwise. Here are some 
striking and suggestive remarks on_ the 
Ossianic poems, which seem to have been 
common to the Celts both of Ireland and 
Scotland :— 

‘In reading these poems, it is impossible not 
to bestruck with the resemblance which their story 
often presents to those common to the mythology 
of Greece and Rome. Fionn, or Fingal, is just 
another Hercules,—his famous sword very much 





like Hercules’ club. In Loinn MacLiobhaidh, the 











celebrated smith of the Fenian heroes, and the 
maker of Fingal’s sword, we have another Vulcan, 
with his own characteristics, no doubt, as might 
have been anticipated,—for he could cross a valley 
at a stride, and make a sword that never required 
to give a second blow. The blacksmith is obviously 
a myth; for his name translated is ‘ Brightness, 
the son of Polishing,’ referring manifestly to the 
polishing of the steel. Many of the Fingalian 
stories have their prototypes or their synonymes 
among the oriental nations. One of them, that of 
Cuchullin, and his son Conlaoch, is just the well- 
known Persian story of Rustum and Zohrab. 
Another, that of Fraoch, is identical with the story 
of Hercules and the garden of the Hesperides. 
May it not be that these Celtic stories stretch back 
into the remotest antiquity, and that they were, 
during their migrations from the East, the popular 
national tales of the Celts—or, have they rather, in 
more modern times, been mere adaptations from 
the mythology of the Greeks and Romans, carried 
into these western regions along with their litera- 
ture? * * * The probability is, that these 
poems are of various dates, and various authors ; 
some of them, it may be, as ancient as the period 
of the Romans, and some of them as late as the 
invasion of the Danes, and some even later, while 
fragments may be of an antiquity higher than the 
introduction of Christianity. Internal evidence 
indicates those fragments which belong to what is 
usually called the Ossianic era, or the second or 
third century. That the names of the Fingalians, 
and the memory of their feats, existed at a very 
early period in Scotland, can be very satisfactorily 
established. Besides the reference to them in the 
more ancient Scottish poets, their names occur in 
our charters.” 


The concluding lecture contains a sketch 
of the history of Gaelic literature since the 
discovery of printing, with notices of the 
most distinguished authors and their works. 
Many non-Celtic readers will be surprised at 
the amount at least of the literary produc- 
tions of which the Scottish Highlands can 
boast in the ancient and still living language 
of the country. On this point Mr. M‘Lauchlan 
displays some of the amusing Celtic enthu- 
siasm toj;which we referred at the beginning 
of this notice of his book. After enumerat- 
ing the chief Gaelic productions of recent 
times, he says :— 

‘* Were theliterature of the Highlands to embrace 
all that has been written, either in prose or poetry, 
by Highlanders, our list of distinguished writers 
would be largely increased. In prose we could 
claim George Buchanan, a man that has shed no 
ordinary lustre on his native Scotland; we could 
claim Sir George M‘Kenzie, a name of no great 
repute with a large class of the Scottish people, 
but a man of high literary taste, and the founder 
of the Edinburgh Advocates’ Library ; we could 
claim Principal Robertson, one of the Clann Donn- 
chaidh, or Perthshire Robertsons ; we could claim 
Sir James Mackintosh—a true Celt—his father 
being a Mackintosh, and his mother a Macgillivray ; 
and we could claim Thomas Babington Macaulay, 
no lover of the Celts, yet a man out of whose veins 
all the water in the ocean could not wash the Celtic 
blood they contain. In poetry we could lay claim 
to Mallet, originally a MacGregor, which name his 
family had laid aside under the Proscription Act ; 
we could claim Thomas Campbell, who loved his 
native land ; we could claim Hector M‘Neill and 
Mrs. Grant Laggan; and here we meet Thomas 
Macaulay again, whose ‘ Lays of Rome’ will live as 
long as the English language. These are Highland 
authors, though they wrote in the language of the 
Anglo-Saxon. It is the language of polite literature ; 
and the ancient tongue of the Celt is left to the 
unlettered but often brilliant muse of the peasant.” 

With deductions for occasional extrava- 
gance like the foregoing, we can commend 
Mr. M‘Lauchlan’s book as an_ excellent 
popular introduction to the study of Celtic 
iterature and antiquities. 
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PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 
Memoirs of the Geological Survey of Great Britain —Mineral 


Statistics for the Year 1856. By Robert Hunt, F.R.S, 
Longman and Co. 

The Philosophy of Theism; an Inquiry into the Dependence 
of Theism on Metaphysics. Ward and Co. 

The Grasses of Great Britain, Ilustrated by John E. 
Sowerby, Described, with Observations on their Natural 
History and Uses, by Charles Johnson, Esq. Part I. 
J. E. Sowerby. 


Howard Plunkett ; or, Adrift in Life: a Novel. By Kina- 
han Cornwallis. Whittaker and Co, 

Summerleigh Manor ; or, Brothers and Sisters. J. Masters, 

Picture Fables. Drawn by Otto Speckter, with Rhymes 
translated from the German of F, Hey. By Henry W. 
Dulcken. G. Routledge and Co. 

A Grammar of the English Language. By J. D. Moxell, 
A.M. Edinburgh: Constable and Co, 


A Series of Graduated Exercises adapted to Morell’s Gram- 


mar. By J. D. Morell, A.M. Edinburgh: Constable 
and Co. 


The Principles and Practice of Early and Infant School- 
Education. By James Currie, A.M. Taicbonen Con- 
stable and Co, : 

TuE Philosophy of Theism is a closely argued and 
well arranged treatise, showing the dependence 
of natural theology on metaphysics. The author 
attempts to establish that a strictly @ priori or a 
posteriori proof of the Divine existence is impos- 
sible, but that the combination of the two elements 
compels assent to the great truths of theism. In 
the course of the argument, the fundamental 
principles of metaphysical science fall to be dis- 
cussed, and a large proportion of the treatise is 
occupied in framing a vindication of metaphysical 
truth. There is no great originality in the author's 
statements, or in his mode of presenting the argu- 
ments, but those who have not read other works of 
the kind, will here find clear and concise elucidation 
of many points which have engaged the attention 
or excited the discussion of philosophers and theo- 
logians. We must confess, however, that in this, 
as in other works of the class, it always seems to 
us that needless expenditure of thought and 
array of argument are used to establish positions 
which have at the end no firmer basis than that 
which the spontaneous and speedy conviction of 
common sense and conscience supply. The dis- 
quisitions and arguments of the metaphysician 
bring him round to the same point where any 
honest humble inquirer after truth on these sub- 
jects stands, ready to receive with thankfulness 
the fuller light and knowledge which revelation 
brings to human reason. 

There is no family of plants native to this 
country, the knowledge of which is more impor- 
tant in economical and commercial points of view, 
than the graminez or grasses. The farmer, land- 
owner, and others connected with agriculture, are 
as much interested in their natural history and 
practical culture as the botanist is in the study of 
their structure and habits. Many species have 
particular importance for other classes of the popu- 
lation. A work on the grasses of Great Britain is 
therefore one likely to be widely popular, and 
that now published by Mr. Charles Johnson, 
botanical lecturer at Guy’s Hospital, with illustra- 
tions by Mr. John E. Sowerby, is well adapted for 
conveying the desired information on this subject. 
Judging by the part already issued, the work will 
be well executed, both in the letterpress and the 
plates. The botanical and scientific characters 
are accurately given, with popular notices of the 
natural history, habits, and uses of each species. 
Mr. Sowerby’s ability and skill in botanical illus- 
tration require no commendation. The work will 
contain about a hundred and forty plates, each 
representing a species, with magnified views of its 
flowers, from drawings made expressly for this 
monograph. Thirty monthly parts similar in size 
to that now issued, and corresponding with the 
recently published ‘Ferns of Great Britain and 
their Allies,’ will complete the work. The plates 
being full coloured, this will be one of the cheapest 
as well as most useful botanical works that have 
appeared in this country. 

Howard Plunkett; or, Adrift in {Life, by 
Kinahan Cornwallis, is a novel with not a little 
rough power, but deficient in the shape and attrac- 
tiveness necessary to secure popular as well as 





critical approbation. An author has no right to 
boast in his preface that ‘‘he has written rapidly 
and moulded impetuously.” This is either said as 
an excuse or as a boast. There is no excuse in rush- 
ing into print, if greater labour could have madea 
work ,more worthy of perusal. And if it is in- 
tended that the reader should express wonder that 
a book should be so good though written in ‘im- 
petuous’ haste, this will not be the case with Mr. 
Cornwallis’s tale. It is not without regret that 
we feel compelled to begin with this rebuke our an- 
nouncement of a work which has materials in it 
far superior to the ordinary volumes of the circu- 
lating library, and which the writer with a little 
art and some pains could have made more worthy 
of approval. Mr. Cornwallis has evidently tra- 
velled much, and seen much of the world, and 
some of the best parts of his story are probably 
scenes which he has himself witnessed. He does 
not fail to proclaim these advantages, saying that 
‘he has been an impartial observer, and with the 
liberal views of a true cosmopolitan, engendered and 
fostered by extensive travel and a mingling with 
the various races of mankind, he has spoken, un- 
trammelled by the ¢ogmas of the age, with that 
freedom, that unfettered spirit, which it is his 
boast to possess.” This is pretty modest bravado, 
with a touch of what in the vernacular might he 
termed ‘‘blarney.”’ The author might have left 
the reader to find out his cosmopolitan liberality, 
and his unfettered, undogmatic independence. So 
also with regard to another work which he an- 
nounces for publication—(in four volumes quarto !) 
‘The Cosmopolite,’ a work of travel and adventure 
over the five divisions of the globe. Mr. Corn- 
wallis says ‘‘ he does not expect the plaudits of 
men for his present work, but for his chef d’ cuvre, 
which is reserved for the hereafter.” We have no 
doubt that he has much curious and interesting 
matter to communicate, but we greatly fear that 
book will be spoiled by the author’s want of mo- 
desty, tact, and painstaking. Ifa kindly intended 
warning can be of use we now offer it. We have 
spoken well of Mr. Cornwallis’s poem, ‘ Yarra, 
Yarra,’ and recognise in him the capability of 
writing well. The more plain and unpretending 
his narrative is in the ‘Cosmopolite,’ the better 
chance it will have of being well received. We 
counsel him, also, to adhere strictly to unvarnished 
truth, and not to aim at highly coloured delinea- 
tions. In the novel before us there is a good deal 
of exaggeration, and even in minute details it is 
always better to aim at accuracy. But we notice 
many errors in such points from the very opening 
of the story. Captain Singer, for instance, the 
father of the heroine of the elopement in the first 
chapter, is described as of the 42nd Regiment, 
said to be stationed at Piers Hill Barracks, Edin- 
burgh, and ordered out to New Zealand. The 
42nd was never in New Zealand, and Piers Hill 
is a cavalry barrack, and Leith had no member of 
Parliament at the time when Mr, Cairn is repre- 
sented as seeking the hand of Angelina Singer ; 
and there is a succession of similar blunders, which 
Mr. Cornwallis must not suppose are immaterial in 
a work of fiction. Sir Walter Scott and all great 
novel writers, while changing names and places 
according to their pleasure, always keep accurately 
as far as possible to truth in details, which serve 
to sustain the probability and verisimilitude of the 
story. We hope Mr. Cornwallis will take in good 
part these hints about his impetuous haste in com- 
position, for he has talent enough to make us 
deem him worthy of criticism. 

Summerleigh Manor, or Brothers and Sisters, is 
a tale for young people, showing the gradual de- 
velopment of character in the children of a large 
family, and conveying lessons from the incidents 
that occur, which are regarded as opportunities of 
good or temptations to evil. The design is com- 
mendable, and the story may be useful for the 
purpose. But we miss, amidst the multitude of 
children’s books now published, the simple style 
and sensible tone of the tales that we remember long 
ago, by such writers as Maria Edgeworth, and Lucy 
Aikin, and the author of Sandford and Merton. 








in youthful circles, there were some deficiencies, 
too much weight being given to merely prudential 
and moral motives apart from the constraining and 
directing influences of religion ; but as far as they 
went they were admirable, and poor substitutes 
for them are found in most of the diffuse and 
didactic tales of recent writers, whether in this 
country or America. However, Summerleigh 
Manor is better than many children’s books that 
have lately come in our way. 

Otto Speckter’s Picture Fables, with the rhyme 
of F. Hey, are widely popular on the Continent, 
and the book is one that deserves to be introduced 
to English juvenile literature. The fables are 
translated by Henry W. Dulcken, ard the wood- 
cuts, after Otto Speckter’s designs, are executed 
in their best style by the brothers Dalziel. While 
the pictures are sure to be attractive to young 
people, the fables which they illustrate are admi- 
rably adapted to inculcate genial and wholesome 
lessons in a pleasant form. The wise King Alfred 
valued the fables of Aisop as a means of popular 
instruction, and the same kind of subjects, with 
more special view to moral and domestic virtues, 
are presented in the simple stories of Hey, the 
heroes and heroines of which are the familiar 
animals about which children love to hear and 
read, It is a very amusing and charming volume, 

In Constable’s Educational Series of Tracts, 
the English Grammar and Analysis of Sentences, 
with an accompanying series of graduated exer- 
cises, forms a text-book well adapted for general 
use. The author's knowledge of metaphysical as 
well as grammatical discussions, together with his 
experience as one of Her Majesty’s Inspectors 
of Schools, have enabled him to produce a work 
that meets many of the requirements of an elemen- 
tary manual of English grammar. There are other 
works, ‘Cobbett’s Grammar,’ for instance, which a 
student might use with greater effect when left to 
his own resources aided by books, but for children 
or pupils under the tuition of an intelligent teacher, 
Mr. Morell’s Grammar is one of the best with 
which we are acquainted, both in its statements 
and its arrangement. 

For the use of students attending normal or 
training schools, and those who are likely to be 
professionally engaged in the art of teaching, the 
volume on Early and Infant School Education, by 
Mr. Currie, has been specially prepared. But it 
contains matter of the highest interest and practical 
value for parents and all who have charge of the 
young. The principles as well as the details of 
this most difficult branch of education are fully and 
ably laid down. Strong good sense, kindly feeling, 
and large experience are qualifications which have 
enabled the author to produce a work which fills up 
an important place in the literary aids to the art of 
tuition, Numerous illustrations accompany the 
didactic and descriptive part of the manual, upon 
various portions of which we might feel disposed to 
offer remarks if space allowed, but we content our- 
selves with the impartial recommendation of a 
work, the practical value of which will, we are 
sure, be acknowledged by all who are versed in the 
subject of education. Mr. Currie announces his 
intention of publishing a similar manual ; devoted 


to the consideration of method in a more advanced © 


school education. 





New Editions. 
The Old Bachelor in the Old Scottish Village. By Thomas 
Aird. Second Edition. Blackwood and Sons, 
Aspen Court : a Story of Our Own Time. By Shirley Brooks. 
New Edition. Revised by the Author. Bentley. 
The Conquest of Canuda, By Major George Warburton, 
M.P. Bentley. 
The Days of the Regency ; or, Town and Country. By Mrs. 
Trollope. T. Hodgson, ee Saas 
Popular Errors Explained. By John Timbs, New Edition, 
Kent and Co, : 
Unner the title of The Old Bachelor in the Oid 
Scottish Village, Mr. Aird has published a collec- 
tion of miscellanies, the most interesting of — 
are those which describe and illustrate nationa 
and local manners and usages. Of this kind are 
the chapters on the general character of the 


In these books, which we hope are still familiar | Scottish people, the winter and summer walk with 
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the parish minister, our village children, a visit to 
Edinburgh, and spring in the country. Tales and 
stories help to swell the volume, the contents of 
which appear to have been contributed to some 
magazine or periodical in their original form. One 
chapter, headed My Library, consists of a collec- 
tion of literary, historical, and biographical notes, 
anecdotes, comments, and other scraps, presented 
without any connexion or arrangement, but almost 
every one of them striking and suggestive, and the 
whole affording pleasant and profitable materials 
for thought and reflection. 

Mr. Bentley’s new series of cheap volumes 
comprises useful and instructive works as well as 
novels of an ordinary class, the last two publica- 
tions being The Conquest of Canada, by Major 
George Warburton, R.A., author of ‘ Hochelaga,’ 
and Aspen Court, by Shirley Brooks. These 
volumes are superior in typography to most of the 
cheap libraries, but the slightly fastened’ paper 
covers are more ornamental than useful, and a little 
extra outlay on the binding would be well bestowed 
when the books are of a kind likely to be taken 
up after they have served the brief purpose of 
passing the time on a railway journey. 

Mrs. Trollope doubtless intended the title of her 
novel, The Days of the Regency, to be very 
attractive to the lovers of stories of intrigue and 
scandal, and the publishers of the present cheap 
railway volume have done all that they can to 
catch the eye of the hasty inspector of the railway 
stalls, In bright colours on each of the out- 
side boards, sits in full state ‘the first gentleman 
in Europe,” drinking ‘‘red wine” from a tastefully 
carved and luxuriously furnished table. The story 
itself will disappoint the reader who expects to find 
matter corresponding with the ‘Memoirs of Mrs. 
Fitzherbert,’ and other historical and biographical 
books relating to the days of the Regency. There 
are some scenes and incidents that verge on the 
kind of reading which Mrs. Trollope expected the 
title of her book would suggest, as may be sup- 
posed from the following passage:—This direct 
question suited dear Mr. Cuthbert exactly ; and 
he instantly answered, ‘What you can and ought 
to do, my dear Harriet, is, to seize the first oppor- 
tunity afforded by one of the flattering téte-d-téte 
sort of conversations with which he honours you 
at Carlton House, and to say to him exactly these 
words—‘ How I wish your Royal Highness would 
make Mr. Cuthbert one of your equerries !’ 
The cheeks of Mrs. Cuthbert became crimson ; 
but she uttered not a word in reply. A very 
dismal scowl began to take possession of the aged 
husband’s features ; he really looked at least ten 
years older than he had done five minutes before ; 
but his wife saw it not, for she had still the painful 
consciousness that her cheeks were kindling, and 
she did not raise her eyes from the table-cloth. 
‘The Days of the Regency’ forms one of the 
volumes in Hodgson’s Parlour Library, No. 172. 
‘The Tenant of Wildfell Hall,’ a Tale by Acton 
Bell (A. Bronté), assisted by her sister, Charlotte 
Bronté, is to appear in the same series. 

A new and enlarged edition of Popular Errors 
Explained and Illustrated forms a companion 
volume to that published recently by Mr. Timbs 
on Things Not Generally Known. Sir Thomas 
Browne’s well-known book on Vulgar Errors has 
suggested this and other works of the kind, and 
from that repertory of remarkable facts and curious 
superstitions Mr. Timbs has drawn some of his 
materials, His own extensive and varied reading 
has enabled him to collect a large amount of infor- 
mation tending to explain and elucidate popular 
errors. Several hundred different articles form the 
volume, which are arranged under the following 
chief heads :—Errors respecting the economy of man, 
erroneous views of natural phenomena, errors in 
the progress of society, errors in science, art, and 
Invention, erroneous and traditional history, errors 
i natural history, fabulous animals, superstition 
and credulity, erroneous laws and customs, errors 
in domestic history, and miscellanies. On all these 
subjects a variety of singular instances are noted 
of common fallacies and errors. There is much 
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the boasted progress of education. Mr. Timbs 
has prepared a book for young and old, full of 
curious reading and useful knowledge. He has 
endeavoured to make it as far as possible a prac- 
tical book of reference on ‘‘common things,” while 
not omitting matter that belongs rather to the 
archeology of the subject, the volume being both 
a record of exploded fallacies and of prevailing 
errors. For instance, no one now believes in the 
existence of such creatures as the phcenix and the 
griffin, but the history of the belief in them is here 
recorded. On the other hand, there are many cur- 
rent errors, some of them affecting daily transac- 
tions of life, such as points of supposed law, and 
the like, which are explained from the best autho- 
rities. 


Miscellaneous, Pamphlets, &c. 
India a Revolt and the Home Government. 


R. Hard" 
wicke, 

Civil Service Competitions considered as a Means of Promot- 
ing Popular Education. By Horace Mann. E, Stanford, 

Report of the Surgical Staff of the Middlesex Hospital, 

Churchill, 

THE Petition of the British inhabitants of Cal- 
cutta to the Lords and Commons, recently trans- 
mitted to this country, while referring to some 
points which it can hardly be denied are just 
grievances, is very generally condemned as an ill- 
timed and ill-judged document, tending to embarrass 
the authorities at a time when the most strenuous 
and combined efforts are required to restore tran- 
quillity in the east. To meet the allegations of the 
petitioners is the object of a pamphlet on India, 
the Revolt, and the Home Government. Without 
entering on any detailed examination of the vari- 
ous questions discussed by this writer, we can 
cordially concur with the spirit of his closing 
remarks. Now for the first time the serious atten- 
tion of this country is drawn to India in a painful 
degree. It is not now to her teeming population, 
but to the few scattered Europeans who are offer- 
ing their lives to preserve the honour and glory of 
England. There will be a severe ordeal to pass 
through, but British arms will triumph. And the 
same skill and courage which won the country 
under Clive, Wellesley, Lake, and Malcolm, will 
under Havelock, Lawrence, Campbell, and 
Edwardes, bring the rebels to subjection, and 
re-establish our sway with a firm and vigorous 
arm. The restoration of order and the re-assertion 
of our supremacy will form the basis of the work 
of reconstruction. And if, while we raise our 
fresh legions, we consolidate our strength by the 
rapid completion of the railway system ; ‘‘if,” as 
Lord John Russell observed at Sheffield the other 
day, ‘‘ifin providing for the future government of 
India, we can reconcile our duties as Christians 
with the most entire religious liberty, and a bene- 
volent rule with the firm assertion of power, we may 
preserve to Great Britain and to civilization a 
fairer and more secure empire than we have ever 
hitherto possessed.” 

The expectations raised by the announced open- 
ing up of the inferior grades of Government civil 
appointments to competition have been very par- 
tially fulfilled. Whether from difficulties attending 
the plan, or from an unwillingness to surrender a 
large amount of patronage available for political 
power, the Government has resiled from the reso- 
lutions two years ago proclaimed to the country. 
The system now in practice only goes the length 
of affording a check upon the excessive abuse of 
patronage, by the institution of examinations, test- 
ing a certain degree of competency. That the 
examinations serve this purpose is evident, from 
the fact that down to the end of 1856, out of 415 
candidates for tidewaiters’ and weighers’ situations 
144 were rejected; 220 out of 555 examined for 
excise offices ; 73 out of 236 letter carriers ; being 
altogether 437 out of 1206 examined, or 36 per 
cent, But this check is only negative and partial. 
It keeps out absolute incompetency, but little pro- 
vision is made for securing the best available 
talent or merit for the public service. Many 
offices are still filled by absolute patronage, irre- 
spective of any examination, and in the classes 





above referred to, nomination remains in the hands 
of the authorities from among all who have passed 
the minimum test of qualification. Mr. Horace 
Mann proposes a plan for carrying out the system 
of examination with greater efficiency. He sug- 
gests that a certain number of places should be 
filled up annually by competition, estimating the 
vacancies at 250 tidewaiters and weighers, 230 ex- 
pectants of excise, 150 letter carriers, and 20 mes- 
sengers and others—in all 650. The average 
income of these situations is probably 65/. or 701. 
annually. A good system of examination would 
secure efficient public servants in these capacities, 
and others to which the scheme might be extended, 
while at the same time an important stimulus 
would be given to the general education of the 
people. Six hundred prizes to be competed for 
annually may be few, considering the population 
of the country, but the energies and industry of 
six thousand persons every year would be stirred, 
and as Mr. Mann observes, ‘the old fable would 
be again realized; the young men digging up the 
field for the sake of the hidden treasure, would find 
in the fruitful soil a greater treasure than the one 
which they had vainly sought.” Competitive exami- 
nation would thus come in as a powerful influence 
in popular education, which is not the fruit of 
school tuition alone, but of every influence which 
arouses ambition, excites inquiry, or awakens 
curiosity in men. The daily press, books, sermons, 
lectures, cheap post, and many other agencies, are 
at work in educating the nation, and this plan of 
public competitive examination would prove an im- 
portant auxiliary, all the more valuable that it 
would cost the country nothing directly, a consi- 
deration to be taken into account when the educa- 
tional grants are assuming an objectionable mag- 
nitude. The subject was brought by Mr. Mann 
before the recent Educational Conference with 
much ability, and his paper is now reprinted in a 
form and at acost which will admit of its wide 
circulation. There can be no question as to the 
public benefits of the scheme which is here pro- 
posed ; our only fear is that the Government will 
not have the patriotic virtue to relinquish the poli- 
tical influence derived from the existing system of 
patronage, with its attendant abuses. But the 
matter is now clearly placed before our legislators 
and the country. 

Dr. Fell’s system of treating cancer, of which 
we gave an account at the time of its introduction 
to this country, has now been tested sufficiently at 
the Middlesex Hospital to admit of an official 
report being presented by the surgical officers of 
that institution. Through the liberality of 
the late Samuel Whitbread, M.P., provision is 
made for the reception of a number of in-door 
cases, and for the out-of-door relief of many 
patients afflicted with this terrible malady. The 
high repute of Dr. Fell’s success induced the 
managers of the Middlesex Hospital to allow him 
a fair trial in their wards, under the superinten- 
dence of the surgeons of the institution. The 
report is not favourable, in so far as the special 
treatment by the Sanguinaria Canadensis as an 
external and internal remedy, but it says of the 
surgical part of Dr. Fell’s system of treatment, 
‘*The last peculiarity of this treatment is the prac- 
tice of incisions ; and we are of opinion that this 
is its only, but its very great merit. The Sangut- 
naria is inert; the chloride of zine paste was 
known before ; but the incisions constitute a new 
feature in the treatment of cancerous tumours, for 
which we find no parallel in the writings of the 
past, or in the practice of present surgeons. 
Cancer in its-constitutional nature remains as 
ruthless and as unassailable as ever. Chloride of 
zinc may or may not continue to be used for the 
destruction of the local disease. But the advan- 
tage placed in the hands of surgeons by the inven- 
tion of gradual incisions, claims henceforth their 
very frequent adoption in the treatment of cancer- 
ous tumour, as well as a grateful acknowledg- 
ment of the ingenuity of the inventor.’’ We do 
not know whether Dr. Fell will be satisfied with 
the report, but he has certainly, as an American 
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liberality and courtesy shown to him by the 
managers and medical staff of the Middlesex 
Hospital, where every opportunity has been 
afforded to him to exhibit and make known his 
mode of treatment. If he has not been more suc- 
cessful, he has at least contributed some valuable 
facts to the study and treatment of this malady. 
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THE NEW NATIONAL GALLERY. 
(Concluded.] 

‘*Tr will be convenient after this brief notice of 
vases to pass on to the consideration of Coins, of 
which the British Museum possesses a magnificent 
collection, formed partly by the bequest of Mr. 
Payne Knight, and partly by purchases, for which 
Jarge sums have from time to time been liberally 
granted by Parliament. 

‘*Coins are a most important branch of Greek 
antiquities, which we may regard from many 
different points of view. 

‘« They are susceptible of a double arrangement ; 
the geographical and the chronological. Geo- 
graphically, they may be distributed through the 
length and breadth of the Hellenic world, along the 
whole line of coast in the Mediterranean, on the 
shores of the Black Sea, over the continent of Asia 
as far east as the conquests of Alexander, in the 
outlying countries, such as Britain, Spain, and 
Gaul, to which Greek commerce penetrated with 
difficulty, and at irregular intervals. Wherever 
the Greeks planted colonies, there we find a coinage 
more or less Hellenic in character, in proportion to 
the ascendancy of the new settlers over the bar- 
barians among whom they were established. 

‘Coins admit of a chronological arrangement, 
commencing probably about the first Olympiad, and 
co-extensive with the duration of Hellenic civiliza- 
tion. What are called the types of coins, that is 
to say, the devices on the obverse and reverse, were 
among the Greeks always chosen as the expression 
of some religious idea; and thus the type was 
either the figure of some tutelary deity or divine 
personages, or some animal or symbol consecrated 
by faith. 

‘These religious figures or symbols which formed 
the types of coins being in fact the seal of the State 
impressed on a piece of metal, the engraving of 
these seals was an object not thought unworthy of 
the artist. 

“Hence the finest Greek coins present to us a 
piece of bas-relief, or rather of mezzo-relievo, 
treated according to the great principles observed 
by the sculptor in marble, with certain necessary 
modifications, which, as has been admirably ex- 
plained by Sir C. Eastlake in his Miscellaneous 
Essays, constitute the specific style of Numismatic 
Art. 

“€ Coins being, as I have stated, capable of a geo- 
graphical and of a chronological arrangement, and 
being worthy to be studied as works of art, a col- 























lection such as that-of the British Museum con- 
tains a store of materials which have not as yet 
been turned to sufficient account in tracing out the 
history of ancient sculpture. It will be found that 
if a collection of coins, of which the dates are 
ascertained, be arranged chronologically, their juxta- 
position will disclose to us with extraordinary 
distinctness the characteristics of the style of suc- 
cessive periods, thus affording the most valuable 
collateral evidence in corroboration of those general 
criteria which European archeology has laid down 
in pronouncing on the age of sculptures and other 
works of art. 

‘*On the other hand, a survey of a large collection 
of coins geographically arranged, shows us that 
Hellenic art was brought to the greatest perfection 
wherever Hellenic civilization existed in its fullest 
intensity, that it took root wherever that civiliza- 
tion was planted, grew with its growth, decayed 
with its decay. 

“Thus the coins of Sicily and Magna Grecia, and 
of many celebrated States in Greece Proper and 
Asia Minor, are among the most exquisite produc- 
tions of ancient art ; they are finished with a deli- 
cacy happily described by Pliny as ‘ Argutie 
operum in minimis quoque rebus custodite.’ 

‘*On the other hand, in the border countries, 
where civilization and barbarism met, the fusion or 
the collision of races had a certain influence on the 
art, as we see by examining the coins of Lycia, 
Cilicia, Cyprus, the North of Thrace, the Cartha- 
ginian side of Sicily, the Greek colonies in Gaul, 
Spain, and other outlying places. The types of 
coins being, like the subjects chosen by the sculp- 
tor and vase-painter, mythical, we thus learn a 
great variety of modes of representing the proper 
deities and other objects of worship ; a collection 
of coins in fact exhibits the whole Hellenic Pan- 
theon in miniature. 

‘* We find on coins the reduced copies of many 
celebrated statues of antiquity, of which the origi- 
nals have perished ; and, on the other hand, we are 
enabled by numismatic inscriptions to assign titles 
to many works of sculpture, the subjects of which 
would otherwise remain unexplained. 

‘‘Therefore in the arrangement and study of a 
sculpture gallery we are continually obliged to have 
recourse to numismatic illustration, in proof of 
which I need only appeal to such works on the 
history of Greek Art as the Denkmiler der Alten 
Kunst, by C. O. Miiller, in which a large propor- 
tion of the engravings represent coins. 

“In addition to their interest as materials for 
the history of art, coins have a further claim on our 
attention as forming part of the evidence of general 
history. 

‘* They are not only monuments of art in so far 
as regards their types, they are also inscribed 
monuments, and their inscriptions, besides ex- 
hibiting to us many curious specimens of Hellenic 
paleography, are almost the only memorials of the 
Pheenicians, Iberians, and other races of the an- 
cient world who borrowed the invention of coinage 
from the Greeks. 

‘* Moreover, the inscriptions themselves record a 
number of historical facts, as any one may see by 
turning to Eckhel’s great work, the Doctrina 
Numorum Veterum. 

‘*Those who occupy themselves with the study 
of palzography, and of historical monuments gene- 
rally, should always have a collection of coins at 
hand for collation and reference. 

‘*The subject of coins conducts us immediately 
to that of Gems and Vitreous Pastes. 

‘* The dies of coins are, as I have already stated, 
seals engraved for the use of the state ; gems, on 
the other hand, are stones engraved or cut in 
relief, to please the fancy of individuals. Hence it 
is that though the subjects cut on gems exhibit the 
same rich variety of mythical type as we find on 
coins, and are wrought with the same exquisite 
delicacy of finish, we cannot so readily throw them 
into chronological and geographical order. 

‘*The inscription, which makes the coin an histo- 
rical document, is for the most part wanting in the 
gem, the purpose of the engraver not being to give 
publicity to what the state wished to commemo- 
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rate, but to attract and flatter the fancy of indiy). 
duals, Gems, however, and still more the impres. 
sions from gems on vitreous pastes, form a mogt 
instructive chapter in the history of ancient art, 

‘In the finest gems, as in the finest coins, we 
see how the Greek artist contrived to attain 
breadth and grandeur of effect, even when his 
design was on the most limited scale; we can 
form some idea of the amazing fertility of inyep. 
tion which enabled him to repeat the same figure 
or group on a number of separate works, each time 
with some happy variation ; we can appreciate the 
general refinement of taste which made such objects 
the cheap luxury of daily life, and circulated then 
from hand to hand. 

‘*The British Museum possesses a very fine col- 
lection of vitreous pastes, which deserves to be 
better known, and more studied in connexion with 
the history of ancient sculpture. 

‘“‘ Having thus noticed the Monuments of Art in 
the collection of Greek Antiquities, I now come to 
the Inscribed Monuments. 

‘*The system of Greek paleography is made up 
from a number of sources; it is the result of a 
careful comparison of the inscriptions on marbles, 
bronzes, coins, and a variety of other objects. 

“The materials of the study being so diversified, 
it is desirable to concentrate them as much as pos- 
sible, so as to facilitate the work of collation and 
reference. 

“Tf, in the desire to form a museum exclusively 
devoted to works of art, we admit the inscribed 
statue, or vase, or coin, but reject the inscribed 
tablet or pillar, and consign them as mere raw 
materials of history to some repository of classical 
learning, we interrupt the sequence in that long 
series of specimens which is necessary for the study 
of paleography, and deprive the student of art ofa 
most valuable auxiliary ; because it often happens 
that the date of antiquities, and of sculpture 
especially, can only be fixed by first determining 
the age of the inscription which the object in ques- 
tion bears. 

“Thus, on a votive helmet, in the British 
Mouseum, we find the fact recorded that it was 
dedicated by Hiero, the first king of Syracuse. 
The forms of the letters in this inscription are 
identified with those on a very rare coin of Syra- 
cuse, the archaic decadrachm, supposed to be the 
money struck by Demarete, the Queen of Gelon 
the First. The date of the inscription on the 
helmet being known, the coin is consequently con- 
temporary in date, that is to say, about B.c. 490, 
the year of the Battle of Marathon, and a com- 
parison of this coin with others similar in style 
enables us to assign to the same period a large 
number of Sicilian coins, many of which do not 
bear inscriptions. In like manner, from the very 
archaic character and almost Pheenician forms of 
the letters on the celebrated Panathenaic vase of 
Mr. Burgon, we are justified in assigning this 
curious example of fictile art to a very early 
period of Greek history. . 

“A comparison of the style of drawing on this 
vase with that of other vases which have not 
scriptions, leads us to group together other archaic 
specimens, and we thus classify the uninscribed 
monuments by the aid of the inscribed. ; 

‘‘T have now to consider those Miscellaneous 
Antiquities which I have called Monuments of 
Handicraft, for want of a better general term. 

“It is impossible to classify them very exactly, 
for a collection of antiquities may embrace all the 
products of human industry. : 

‘Now if we regard this class of Greek ante 
quities merely as materials for the history of the im- 
dustrial arts, it might be a question whether they 
should not be completely separated from monu- 
ments of art, and isolated in a museum specially 
devoted to the exhibition of the industry of all 
nations, in all time, past and present. af 

“« But if we examine the collection at the British 

Museum carefully, we shall find that these antiqu’ 
ties can be more truly appreciated, and are mort 
really instructive, when exhibited in combination 
with the other monuments of the Greek race, than 





if regarded apart from the question of their natiox 
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ality, as mere specimens of the proficiency attained 
in certain branches of industry at a particular 
riod in the world’s history. 

“Many of these antiquities were originally 
placed in tombs, or designed for some other votive 
purpose, and cannot therefore | be understood if we 
regard them only as ordinary industrial products. 

“This remark applies to many of the helmets, 
and other specimens of armour in the museums of 
Europe, and to the personal ornaments and other 
objects found in Etruscan tombs. 

“We must further bear in mind that in the 
Hellenic race art exercised an influence over the 
grosser work of the craftsman, which unhappily 
cannot be properly appreciated now that we have 
established so invidious a line of demarcation be- 
tween the fine arts and the useful arts, as if there 
could be no alliance between them. 

“In fashioning implements for daily and do- 
mestic use, the Greek craftsman was, of course, 
bound to adhere to that general form which was 
prescribed by the nature of the materials in which 
he wrought, and by the character of the want 
which his work was intended to supply ; but, so 
long as he fulfilled the conditions thus imposed on 
him by an external necessity, and accomplished 
this purely useful aim, he thought himself at 
liberty to vary the form and fashion of the object 
which he had in hand in any manner which a 
lively and sportive fancy could suggest. 

“Thus it is that in such simple articles as drink- 
ing cups we see a preference for the most gro- 
tesque and fantastic forms borrowed from animal 
life; thus the handles of bronze implements are 
wrought into all manner of curious devices. 

‘It is needless here to accumulate instances ; 
any one who will take the trouble to examine the 
miscellaneous Greek antiquities at the British 
Museum cannot fail to admire the abundant and 
felicitous employment of ornament in the domain 
of the purely useful arts. 

‘In thus giving shape and reality to the sug- 
gestions of his fancy, the Greek craftsman profited 
by the influence of the great artists of his day, and 
conformed, perhaps unconsciously, to the archi- 
tectonic and esthetic laws developed in their 
works ; and thus we find the pure ornaments of 
Greek architecture recurring again and again on 
costume, armour, furniture, and a variety of 
other objects. So again the national myth which 
was enshrined in the noblest edifices of the Greeks, 
and was repeated in endless variety on the coins, 
vases, gems, and terracottas, reappears as_ the 
familiar ornament of household implements, when- 
ever the surface admitted of such decoration. 

“T may notice here, as an example, the bronze 
mirrors in the British Museum, on the backs of 
which a variety of mythic subjects are engraved. 

“On these grounds, I would submit that the 
miscellaneous antiquities of the Greeks, including 
all their industrial products, should be exhibited 
in combination with the finest models of ancient 
art; and I conceive that, thus combined, they 


would yield a far more valuable lesson to the 
modern artisan than if banished to an industrial 


museum. If indeed the ancients had bequeathed 
tous aseries of specimens of steam-engines and 
other instruments which might serve to show the 
progress of mechanical science, it would become a 
question whether such objects ought to be placed 
in a museum of art and of historical documents. 
But in the greater part of the material produc- 
tions of the Greeks, it is rather the handicraft and 
taste which we have to estimate and to admire 


* than the mechanical knowledge and appliances. 


“The wheel of the Greek potter was a simple 
contrivance, such as many nations might claim the 
invention of, but the innate sense of beauty 
which gave to the mass of clay such graceful 
forms, and the fertile fancy which adorned the 
surface of the vase with mythic representations, 
were tie special privilege of the Hellenic race. 

“There is, moreover, another point of view in 
which we must regard these miscellaneous antiqui- 
ties ; they are historical materials, supplying us 
with a thousand details of the manners and cus- 
toms and social condition of the Greeks, which 
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the historians of antiquity have omitted to record, 
and which are yet precisely the points respecting 
which modern research is most curious and most 
indefatigable. 

** The collection of miscellaneous antiquities at 
the British Museum should thus be examined in 
relation to the scenes of domestic life on the vase- 
pictures. These two classes of antiquities will 
illustrate each other in many ways, particularly 
when the juxtaposition is immediate: the vase- 
picture, for instance, will show us how a sword or 
any other piece of armour was worn and used ; in 
the adjoining collection at the British Museum we 
may find the sword itself. So, if we turn toa 
well-known work, Smith’s Dictionary of Antiqui- 
ties, and examine the illustrations by which any 
article is explained, we shall find that the woodcut 
of the object itselfis constantly accompanied by an 
engraving of some scene from a vase-picture or 
bas-relief, whereby its use may be demonstrated. 

“In the Museo Borbonico at Naples this kind 
of illustration may be seen on a great scale, be- 
cause there we have the opportunity of studying 
the vast collection of bronzes and other antiqui- 
ties in relation to the fresco paintings from Pompeii 
and Herculaneum. 

‘¢ After this rapid survey of Greek antiquities, it 
remains for me to notice the Roman collection in 
the British Museum. This collection is far in- 
ferior in extent and interest to the Greek ; it con- 
sists of sculptures, bronzes, terracottas, coins, in- 
scriptions, pottery, glass, and a variety of miscel- 
laneous antiquities. Roman art being a kind of 
offshoot from Hellenic art, and the deities of both 
countries being for the most part the same, we 
find the Greek myth repeated everywhere on the 
bas-reliefs of Roman sarcophagi, on coins, on 
lamps, on every surface which admitted of such 
decoration, just asin Augustan and later Roman 
writers we have a repetition of the subjects cele- 
brated in the earlier epic and dramatic poetry. 

**But the monuments of the Roman period 
supply most valuable evidence for the later history 
of classical art, enabling us to trace its decline, 
step by step, down to the period of its utter decay, 
in the fourth century of our era, and supplying us 
with many links in that continuous chain of tradi- 
tion which connects Hellenic and Christian art,and 
traverses the vast interval of time between Phidias 
and Raphael. 

“The observations which I have already made 
with regard to Greek coins apply for the most part 
to the Roman series. Not so deserving of our 
admiration as works of art, they are historically of 
even greater value than Greek coins, because they 
present to us a kind of pictorial chronicle of the 
chief events of each emperor's reign. Moreover, it 
is from the inscriptions on coins that we are en- 


and other Roman personages; they are a most 


ture. 

‘*T have now passed in review the antiquities of 
four great races; the Egyptians, Assyrians, 
Greeks, and Romans. 
that in the case of each race the historical and 


them. 


tion, it seems to me to follow from it as a neces- 
sary consequence that the antiquities of the several 


that, if we are not to form separate museums of 
Sculpture, Inscribed Monuments, Coins, Vases, 
&e., so in like manner it is not desirable to parcel 
out the collections of diiferent races into separate 
museums, but rather to have one museum for the 
reception of the antiquities of all races. 

‘*By placing the Egyptian, Assyrian, Greek, 
and Roman collections under the same roof, and in 
immediate juxtaposition, we give to the student 
of art and to the student of general history the 


gestive comparisons, 





abled to identify the statues and busts of emperors | 


valuable illustration of a gallery of Roman sculp- | 


T have endeavoured to show ! 
cesthetic interest of their antiquities may be best | 
appreciated by arranging the whole of these objects | 


in one collection, not by dispersing and subdividing | 


“«Tf I have succeeded in establishing this posi- | 


races ought to be kept together in one museum ; | 


opportunity of exercising the eye in large and sug- | 


general history, if we have, on the one hand, to 
trace the tradition of institutions and arts, and to 
prove how they have been handed down from one 
race to another: on the other hand, in cases where 
no such derivation can have taken place, we have 
to observe, and to speculate on the singular coin- 
cidence and contrasts which are to be met with in 
comparing the inventions and works of different 
nations. 

‘*A museum of antiquities, not of one people or 
period only, but of all races and of all time, ex- 
hibits a vast comparative scheme of the material 
productions of man. 

‘*We are thus enabled to follow the progress of 
the fine and useful arts contemporaneously through 
along period of time, tracking their several lines 
backwards till they converge to one vanishing point 
of an unknown past. 

‘*Contrasts so marked as that between the As- 
syrian and Egyptian styles of sculpture cannot fail 
to strike the eye, and suggest to the mind the in- 
quiry how far these external and visible differences 
have their origin in essential differences of national 
character, and are to be taken as evidence thereof. 
Resemblances so clear as can be traced between 
some of the earliest specimens of Greek art and 
the smaller antiquities discovered by Mr. Layard 
at Nimroud, throw an entirely new light on the 
relations between Greece and Assyria in ages too 
remote for our present system of chronology. 

‘The likeness in style between the Assyrian 
cylinders and clay seals and some of the archaic 
Greek coins, suggests an Oriental origin for the 
whole art of coinage; while the supposition, long 
since entertained, that the designs on the earliest 
Greek vases were borrowed from the rich embroi- 
deries and inlaid art of the Assyrians, receives 
much confirmation from the general character of 
the compositions on the Nimroud friezes and other 
works discovered on the same spot. 

“* Again, the hieroglyphics carved on the ivory 
panels found by Mr. Layard show a relation be- 
tween Egypt and Assyria, of which history has 
left us no direct record. 

‘T will not multiply examples of cases in which 
unexpected historical relations have been thus dis- 
closed by juxtaposition and comparison of antiqui- 
ties, because it is not my object here to write a 
defence of archeology itself, but to recommend 
that in the arrangement of a National Museum a 
particular principle be carried out. 

‘Throughout my letter I have endeavoured to 
show the great advantages of juxtaposition ; but 
these advantages cannot be demonstrated by mere 
words ; they must be learnt by the eye. 

“<The truth of the foregoing remarks respecting 
the collections in the British Museum, and the re- 
| ality of the relations thus alleged to exist between 
the several branches of antiquities, must be tested 
by a visit to the Museum itself, and by the careful 
examination of the several classes of objects which 
| it contains. 

“*It may be said that the tone of this letter is 
somewhat dogmatical, but the assertions which I 
have made are to me convictions, the result of long 
| and patient labour. 

“‘Those who have gone through the course of 
training which is necessary to enable the eye and 
the mind to appreciate art properly, those whom 
| the research of years has made familiar with the 
museums of Europe, and with the works of the 
| most distinguished writers on archeology, will, I 
trust, allow that the simple facts to which I have 
had to appeal are not here exaggerated or distorted. 

“But it may be said that 1 have dwelt too ex- 
clusively on archeological considerations ; that the 
question before the Committee of the House of 
| Commons at this moment is the formation of a 

Museum of Art, by which the taste of the English 
| people may be educated and elevated, not the 
arrangement of materials for the use of the historian 
and the scholar; that the accumulation of collec- 
tions distracts the eye and confuses the uninformed 
judgment by the simultaneous exhibition of hetero- 
geneous objects and styles of art; that archzo- 
| logical research and esthetic culture do not go well 




























‘It must be remembered, that in the study of | together ; and that it is better to make a kind of 
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Rorilegium or selection of specimens for a museum 
of art, so as to separate the beautiful from that 
which, being simply curious, is fit only to be studied 
through the spectacles of the antiquary. 

“To such arguments as these, I would reply 
that we cannot appreciate art asthetically unless 
we first learn to interpret its meaning and motive, 
and in order to do this we must study it histori- 
cally ; that ifa series of specimens be arranged in 
schools and periods, according to the time and 
place of their production, the merit of the more 
beautiful works of art will be enhanced, not 
diminished, by contrast and comparison with the 
rest ; that the art of schools and races being, like 
the life of individuals, subject to a certain law of 
growth, maturity, and decay, we should do well 
to pursue its history through the whole series of 
extant specimens, commencing with the earliest ; 
we should thus see how perfection in art is the 
result ofa long series of previous trials and failures ; 
how the climax of success has never been reached 
per saltum, but is rather the legacy of many gene- 
rations of artists; with what rapidity after this 
culminating point has been attained the first symp- 
toms of decline begin to show themselves. 

“Ifthe Elgin Marbles were presented to us com- 
pletely isolated and detached from the rest of the 
monuments of art which remain to us from an- 
tiquity ; did we not know the fact that Greek 
sculpture passed through a long course of transi- 
tions and preparatory stages before it attained per- 
fection in the hands of Phidias; that he did not 
create art by miracle, but that he had the genius 
to surpass the utmost efforts of his predecessors ; 
if, I repeat, the Elgin Marbles were presented to 
us without this preliminary knowledge, would the 
lesson they would then convey be more instructive 
to the people generally, and more encouraging to 
the young artist, than if they were exhibited in 
connexion with the whole development of Greek 
art ? 

** Museums should not merely charm and 
astonish the eye by the exhibition of marvels of 
art; they should, by the method of their arrange- 
ment, suggest to the mind the causes of such 
phenomena: in our admiration of the sculpture of 
Phidias, or of the paintings of Raphael, we 
should not forget what these great masters owed 
to their predecessors ; we should turn from the 
contemplation of their immortal works with a 
fresh and lively interest to the study of the earlier 
schools, out of which such excellence was slowly 
developed. 

“In reply to the objections which may be 
raised against the combination of works of art and 
of historical antiquities in the same museum, it 
may be observed that museums are designed for 
the instruction and recreation, first, of the general 
public ; secondly, of the artist by profession and 
of the student of art ; and thirdly, of the arche- 
ologist and historian. 

‘* Why should not all these classes meet on com- 
mon ground? In what respect do they hinder 
each other’s study and enjoyment ? 

‘* Tf the statements in this letter be true, I have 
shown that a collection of antiquities, such as that 
in the British Museum, presents an interest so 
varied that there is hardly any class of spectators 
that may not find there instruction and recreation. 
Why break up and disperse these vast stores of 
historical materials ? why destroy the breadth and 
unity of this impressive picture, m which the 
nations of the ancient world are grouped together 
in one great historical composition, and long inter- 
vals of time and space so abridged and fore- 
shortened, that the mind embraces the whole com- 
plicated perspective readily and without fatigue ? 
It may be said that juxtaposition is a relative term ; 
that if so many and so manifest relations may be 
perceived between different classes of antiquities, 
these antiquities might be as conveniently com- 
pared if distributed in separate museums as if all 
under one roof. This is not the case; the com- 


parison of objects in contiguous compartments or | 


galleries is a very different thing from that strain 
on the mind which takes place when we at- 
tempt to transport, in our memories, through the 
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thoroughfares of a crowded city, those fine shades 
of distinction on which classification mainly de- 
pends. The trained student of art can with diffi- 
culty do this, even with the help of elaborate 
drawings and notes; the general public would 
doubtless, in passing from one museum to another, 
endeavour to institute comparisons; but these 
comparisons, appealing to recollections already 
half obliterated, would be partial and inexact ; the 
public would cease to observe resemblances no 
longer forced on the attention ; their. minds would 
no longer be in a state to receive those ennobling 
impressions which are suggested, even to the most 
careless observer, when, by the felicitous combina- 
tion of the monuments of many races, a vast 
scheme of historical relations is suddenly disclosed 
and demonstrated. 

“Tn antiquities, as in the phenomena of nature, 
are many truths which may be readily perceived 
by the eye, and which thousands might discover 
for themselves, but practically these truths are 
never made apparent to the careless senses of the 
multitude till they have been previously arranged 
by the hand of science in the order most suitable 
for demonstration. 

“Were the results of the labours of Cuvier and 
other illustrious minds to be cancelled and oblite- 
rated ; were the many series of specimens in our 
museums of natural history dispersed and scattered 
to the winds, the science of comparative anatomy 
would indeed exist as heretofore, but would no 
longer admit of popular demonstration ; it would 
be latent instead of patent truth. In like manner, 
if adopting an arbitrary and uncalled-for system, 
and setting aside the principles of arrangement 
which have been so long recognised in the older 
establishments of the Continent, we break up those 
collections of antiquities which are the fruit of 
much learning, taste, and well-directed labour, and 
which have been brought together by a combina- 
tion of favouring circumstances such as may not 
recur, we shall arrest the progress of historical 
inquiry, which we had an opportunity of accele- 
rating, and those materials which might have been 
converted into an instrument of sound and popular 
teaching, will be again consigned to that pristine 
state of chaos from which the patient industry of 
archeologists was gradually drawing them forth. 
T have, &c. “C, T. Newton.” 


THE HITCHAM LABOURERS’ AND MECHANICS’ 
HORTICULTURAL SHOW. 
(From the ‘ Gardeners’ Chronicle.’) 
AMIDST our numerous harvest homes and happy 
children’s félee, this gathering maintains, under 
Professor Henslow, its instructive and pleasant 
attractions. The lawn in front of the rectory 
is made gay with flags and streamers, and the 
visitor comes immediately upon two tents of ex- 
cellent construction—one of large dimensions for 
the show, and the other, called the Marquee 
Museum, containing objects of interest on which 
the Professor gives instructive little lectures in the 
course of the day. On this last occasion the whole 
front of the long tent outside had arranged before 
it a row of most noble gourds, the seeds of which 
were given some time since by Dr. Lindley. One 
of them weighed 111 lbs. ; and the three next, the 
produce of a single plant, full 2 cwt. On the 
summit of this tent and in the front were various 
devices in Dahlia and China Asters, due to the 
zeal and skill of the Professor’s servants. In the 
interior were arranged the flowers, fruits, and 
vegetable produce of the cottagers, to which the 
prizes were assigned by the help of the Rev. E. 
Sidney, C. Bree, Esq., and other gentlemen. They 
were most creditable to the humble cultivators, 
and proved that some high encomiums by the 
judges in the allotment report were well merited. 
A stuffed rook, which seemed to look down archly 
on the scene, had written under it by the Professor 
‘<The Farmer's Friend,” and his beak was covered 
with mould to show how he searched in the soil 
for grubs. There were placed on one of the adja- 
cent stands large bundles of wild fruits collected 
for prizes by the children of the school, many of 





: ——. 
whom are excellent botanists, Instead of nos. 
gays they were called ‘mouth-gays,’ and the one 
that gained the first prize had in it thirty-foy 
specimens, all accurately named, including Elder. 
berries, Sloes, Nuts, Guelder Rose berries, Wild 
Carrots, &c. Beautiful herbaria were also shown 
collected and dried by the same young people; and 
in a recent excursion one had gathered and named 
twelve wild flowers not found near Hitcham. Thy 
the religious and other lessons of the school are 
mingled with improving knowledge of the natural 
productions of the district ; and the high cultiva. 
tion of the allotments is coupled with instruction jn 
plants growing in the fields and hedges. 

About 2 o’clock the company, consisting of the 
gentry, clergy, and their families from the neigh. 
bourhood, and the poor, all gathered round the 
Professor while he delivered a most interesting 
lecturette, as he called it, on the contents of his 
Marquee Museum. This marquee is altogether 
original, Its name appears in front in letters 
formed of common snail-shells, surrounded } 
ornamental designs in mussel-shells, looking like 
mother-of-pearl. It is divided into two compart. 
ments by a noble piece of Tappa cloth, from the 
bark of the Paper Mulberry of the Tonga Islands, 
On the shelves on each side were arranged the 
objects in such a way as to attract attention. A 
group of slowworms were so placed as to be sup- 
posed to be holding conversation on the disaster 
of the loss of their tails, which is the accident most 
commonly befalling them; and two ninny toads 
were set up as if dancing a minuet to the great 
amusement of the juveniles. The chief subjects of 
the lecturette were aluminium, fine specimens of 
which were exhibited, and the manufacture of 
candles from palm-oil, and paraftine derived from 
petroleum, with some observations on certain 
fossils’ found in the Suffolk drift of the locality, 
These explanations were given in the happiest 
manner. Then began the distribution of the 
prizes, and John Bull had the first prize for allot- 
ment Wheat, and Jack Robinson the second— 
names that elicited innocent fun. Next came re- 
sults of experiments on fifty-five allotments, and 
after certain other business was transacted, an 
orderly and sociable tea. The conduct of the hum- 
bler classes in the midst of the large gathering of 
their superiors was most modest and decorous, and 
all partook more or less of the hospitality and 
enjoyed the courtesy of their talented host. Space 
will not permit a full description, but a more in- 
tellectual rural féte cannot be conceived. All 
seemed to enter into it with pleasure and spirit. 
Instead of idling and sauntering without objects, 
the children of the Hitcham schools become intel- 
ligent observers of Nature, while they are directed 
to lift up their young minds to its adorable and 
infinitely wise and good Author and Creator. One 
pupil teacher had actually collected in rural strolls, 
and afterwards dried and correctly named, more 
than 250 specimens of plants. The effect of such 
pursuits so well directed was visible in the coun- 
tenances of the young people, which expressed 4 
modest intelligence of a most pleasing kind, These 
children are not made botanists at the expense of 
higher and more useful knowledge in the economy 
of their daily life, but are taught to make science 
within their humble reach an improving amuse- 
ment, It is true the people of Hitcham haves 
leader of rare gifts and high attainments, but such 
an example might be more largely followed, and 
in the hope that it may be so, we point to it for 
imitation. Long may Professor Henslow be spared, 
and may many others who have like opportunities 
learn how to make the field and the garden, to 
well as the schoolroom and the desk, helpful a8 
knowledge and promotive of improving enjoyment. 








GOSSIP OF THE WEEK. 
THE programme of the meeting of the National 
Institution for the Improvement of Social Science, 
to be held in Birmingham next week, is, we under- 
stand, as follows :—There will be five sections—the 
first, on legislation, presided over by Lord Joho 
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———_ a : 
Russell; the second, on education, president Sir 
John Pakington ; the third, on the prevention and 
unishment of crime, president the Bishop of Lon- 
don ; the fourth, on sanitary questions, under Lord 
Stanley ; and the fifth, on social economy, under 
Lord Lyttelton. ‘The proceedings will be opened 
by an inaugural address from Lord Brougham, and 
will be graced by the presence of several ladies, 
some of whom, we believe, are expected to read 


apers. 

: The Rev. Dr. Goulburn, Head Master of Rugby, 
having intimated his intention of retiring at the 
close of this year, ten candidates have sent in their 
testimonials to the trustees. Several of the names 
are well known in the educational world, and all 
the candidates have had experience in tuition, but 
we confess we should like to have scen some man 
of greater mark coming forward to fill the post that 
has been occupied in succession by Arnold, Tait, 
and Goulburn. The clection is to take place 
during this month. 

Dr. Williains, warden of New College, Oxford, has 
beenreappointed by the Chancellor of the University 
of Oxford, to the office of Vice-chancellor for the 
ensuing academical year. On Wednesday, in convo- 
cation, Dr. Williams delivered the customary 
oration in Latin. After referring to the deaths of 
Professors Hussey and Ogle, and of Dr. Foulkes, 
the late principal of Jesus College, the resignations 
of Professors Claughton and Richards, the appoint- 
ment of their successors, and other academical 
events of the year, the Vice-chancellor spoke at 
some length on the recently adopted statute for 
middle class examinations, pointing out the pro- 
bable advantages that would accrue both to the 
nation and the university, by the new associations 
that would spring up in connexion with the system. 
The delegates to whom the arrangement of regu- 
lations for carrying out the statute had been en- 
trusted are now busily engaged in their task. 
Dr. Williams also referred to the examina- 
tions for the B.A. degree, a statute proposing 
important alterations in which had been brought 
forward in convocation, but not successfully. The 
question was all the better for the discussion it had 
received, and would probably be resumed with the 


advantage of greater consideration and experience. 
Having concluded with some remarks on acade- 
nical conduct and discipline, the Vice-chancellor 
resigned the insignia of his office, resuming them 
again after taking the oaths on his reappoint- 
ment. 

The Bishop of London has presented the Rev. 


Dr. Stebbing to the rectory of St. Mary 
Somerset, Upper Thames-street. Dr. Stebbing 
was personally a stranger to the Bishop, and we 
believe the appointment has been made chiefly in 
recognition of his well-known literary zeal and in- 
dustry. 

Last Saturday a meeting of the Senate, Profes- 
sors, and Members of the Queen’s University in 
Treland, was held in St. Patrick’s Hall, Dublin 
Castle, for the purpose of conferring degrees and 
honours on the successful students of the Colleges 
of Belfast, Cork, and Galway. After the official 
statements had been made by the Vice-Chancellor, 
the Lord Lieutenant delivered an eloquent address. 
He expressed his gratification at the prosperity of 
the colleges, the number of students, of success- 
ful candidates for degrees, and the recipients of 
honours and posts open to competitive examination. 
Belfast College sent this year the first, fourth, and 
tenth candidates on the list for the Civil Service in 
India, a fact which suggested remarks from Lord 
Carlisle on the recent unseemly sectarian riots in 
the Irish ‘* Northern Athens,” and reflections of 
graver import on the altered condition of the Indian 
Civil Service. Other associations are now mingled 
with that name besides those of peaceful duties 
quietly performed, and substantial fortunes com- 
fortably amassed. ‘* All who are now sent to that 
stormy theatre—whatever may be the precise cha- 
racter of their mission—must be prepared for hard- 
ship, for danger, for much patient endurance—pos- 
sibly forhigh, strong courage—at all events for sus- 
tained and strenuous exertion. In the great drama 
of Indian recovery every one must play his allotted 





part to the top of his bent, and I fervently hope 
that among the honourable and enduring success 
of the Queen’s Colleges in Ireland, it may come to 
be recorded of them that the young men whom 
they shall have trained for the business of active 
life have borne their conspicuous and distinguished 
part in the great imperial task which now devolves 
upon us, as a people, of restoring, upon a firmer, 
purer, and nobler basis than it ever yet rested on, 
the hold of civilized and Christian England upon 
the regained millions of India.” 

The stirring events in the political world, com- 
bined with the usual flatness of this season of the 
year, leave little room for activity in literary mat- 
ters, and few announcements of importance of new 
works have yet been made. The new serial by 
Mr. Thackeray, ‘The Virginians,’ will embody, it 
is said, the result of his observations of life and 
character in the old slave states of America, Dr. 
Livingstone’s ‘Travels,’ which are to be published 
next month, is one of the few works yet announced 
of the highest class. The absorbing interest of 
India continues to affect literary as well as com- 
mercial affairs at home. In the course of another 
month tidings of a more cheering character may be 
expected to arrive from the East. The manner in 
which the public day of humiliation was observed 
throughout the country attests the deep and uni- 
versal feeling pervading the nation on the Indian 
question. In the sermons preached on that day, 
as reported by the daily press, the subject has been 
fully and, on the whole, most ably and judiciously 
brought before the community; nor have the 
expositions and appeals been altogether left in the 
hands of the clergy. At Regent’s Park Chapel, 
for instance, the brother-in-law of General Have- 
lock, John Marshman, Esq., proprietor and editor 
of ‘The Friend of India,’ one of the best of the 
Indian newspapers, addressed the congregation, 
communicating much important information, and 
stating his views on the present crisis. Mr. 
Marshman attributes the origin of the disaffection 
entirely to the intrigues of the Mohammedans, and 
especially the dethroned native princes, while the 
unfortunate cartridge question was merely taken 
advantage of asa pretext to bring the Hindoos into 
combination with the Mohammedans. The inter- 
ference of the Government or of missionaries with 
the religion of the natives, Mr. Marshman stated 
to be an unfounded allegation, the fault having 
been rather that too much deference had been 
paid to caste as well as the grosser abominations of 
the heathen creeds, while the Christian character 
of the British Government had been too much kept 
in the background. In concluding his address, Mr. 
Marshman expressed his confidence that this out- 
break in the centenary vear of the Battle of Plassy 
would lead to the establishment of British supre- 
macy in the East on a basis never again to be 
shaken. 

There is usually so much ostentation and folly 
connected with what are called ‘ testimonials,’ that 
it is gratifying to note an instance of sensible and 
considerate conduct, worthy of imitation on such 
occasions. The friends of Dr. Hodgkin, who is 
as much esteemed in scientific as in professional 
circles, had subscribed nearly 2507. for a portrait 


or some other testimonial, when Dr. Hodgkin | 
begged that the sum might be devoted to the foun- | 
dation of a prize in connexion with the school of | 


the Royal Medical Benevolent College. The list 
is therefore reopened to receive further subscrip- 
tions for this commendable purpose. 

We have frequently spoken of the vast success 


which has, in France, attended the artificial breed- | 
ing of salmon, and recommended it to the better | 


attention of our countrymen here and in Scotland, 
but it has never occurred to us to suggest an ex- 
perimental exhibition of salmon-breeding. A writer 
in ‘ Lloyd’s Weekly Newspaper’ says that ‘* at the 
Prd Catalan, in the Bois de Boulogne, the artiticial 
breeding of salmon and other dainties is shown in 
all its stages,’ and asks, ‘‘ Why couldn't the same 
phenomenon be exhibited in the Zoological Gar- 
dens? 
facetiously, “ (which, if Sir Humphrey were alive, 


he would back with all his power,) that the exhibi- 





We will take our Davy,” says the writer, | 


tion would, at the first spring, leap at once into 
popular favour.” 

The members of the London and Middlesex 
Archeological Society and their friends mus- 
tered to the number of above two hundred on 
Monday, at Hampton Court. The Rev. Mr. Hugo: 
acted as leader of the party in inspecting the 
various parts of the palace, pointing out what re- 
mained of the old building, and what dated from 
later periods, The Hall is not that of Wolsey, as 
is commonly supposed, but was constructed by 
Henry VIIT. on the site of that which he caused 
to be pulled down. Mr. Hugo described the works 
due to Inigo Jones and Sir Christopher Wren, and 
Grinling Gibbons. Hampton Court, as it now ap- 
pears, is more composite in its origin than most visitors 
imagine, and many of those who listened to Mr, 
Hugo’s expositions must have had some antiquarian 
associations rudely dispelled, while obtaining more 
accurate historical information about the different 
portions of the building. The celebrated vine, 
which is this year in great force, and other attrac- 
tions of various kinds, afforded additional enter- 
tainment to the visiturs, who enjoyed a pleasant 
October day in the palace and grounds. 

Signor Filopanti, the same, we believe, who was 
formerly Professor of Mathematics in Rome, has 
published a letter on the nuisance of street music. 
That many of the writer's fellow countrymen are 
among the offenders is his excuse for disregarding 
the Ciceronian maxim, Jn alicna Republica minime 
esse curiosum. Signor Filopanti says what can be 
said in extenuation of the nuisance, affirming that 
there are many street cries, and other disturling 
sounds, from which literary men, invalids, and 
quiet citizens generally, suffer far greater incon- 
veniences. When the rich go to the opera to hear 
Lucia or Rigoletto, why should the poor be hindered 
from hearing the best airs from the same works at 
a cheap rate? The large number of these street 
musicians proves the extent of demand for their 
music, and the appreciation of it by the poor 
But at the same time it must be confessed that. 
many of the organs are vile instruments, which 
produce sad inflictions on the nerves even of the 
most good-natured listener. The multitude of 
them is also excessive. Four or five organs will 
sometimes pass through a street in a day playing 
the same tunes. “Suppose,” says the Professor, 
‘* that different persons, one after the other, came to 
you every day to declare loudly a few passages from 
Shakspeare and Milton, always the same. I 
apprehend you would be insufferably annoyed, 
even if they consisted of the finest lines of these 
great poets. Such is also the case with these 
street organs, although many of the airs which 
they execute are the most beautiful and charming 
strains of melody that were ever composed at any 
time or in any country.” S. Filopanti states that 
the majority of the Italian street musicians are 
mountaineers from the Duchy of Parma, and are 
brought over by speculators, who hire out the 
instruments to them. Better government in Italy 
would find renumerative employment for all the 
population, but while the country is under foreign 
and evil sway this special emigration must continue. 
The writer suggests as a check upon the number of 
organs, and as a security for a better style of street 
music, that every organ should be required to show 
a license, renewable yearly, and inscribed on the 
front of the box. " ion is worthy of 
being carried out, as ish a nuisance 
of which authors among others have to complain, 
and to add to popular amusement, for there is no 
reason for preventing such music where it affords 
gratification without annoyance. 

Some interesting statements respecting the dura- 
bility of gutta percha have recently been made 
public. From an inspection of the underground 
wires of the British Telegraph Ce ny, conducted 
by Mr. E. Highton, it appeared that they had 
decayed wherever they had passed near the roots 
ofan oak. On examination, the moet and gutt 
percha were found to have both been attacked by 
a yellowish white fungus, which had destroyed the 


gutta percha wherever brought inte contact with 
jt This was not found to be the case under any 
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other tree, but at Winslow such wire as had been 
inclosed in iron piping was found to be decayed, 
while that in the usual wooden troughs was sound 
Here the destruction was evidently not the work of 
fungi; but Mr. Highton’s experiments have led 
him to the conclusion that the spawn of the com- 
mon agaric, and presumably of its congeners also, 
possesses the property of decomposing gutta percha; 
and it is said that Dr. O’Shaughnessy has found the 
telegraphic wires sent out to India unserviceable, 
on account of the disintegration of their gutta 
percha envelopes. Considering how extensively 
the gum has come to be used, these facts must be 
thought to deserve attention. 

His Holiness Pius IX. has granted five hun- 
dred scudi for instruments for a magnetic obser- 
vatory about to be established in the Collegio 
Romano at Rome. 

In the Fifth Annual Report of the Committee of 
the Free Public Library, and the Derby Museum 
at Liverpool, we are pleased to observe proofs of 
the continued and increased prosperity of that in- 
stitution, which is one of the best managed, as well 
as most influential of its class, The first stone of 
the new building was laid on the 15th April by 
William Brown, M.P., the munificent donor, and 
the substructure of the edifice has been commenced. 


We have seen the designs for the building, which |. 


will prove an architectural ornament to.the town, 
while excellently adapted to the objects of the in- 
stitution. The Museum becomes each year more 
attractive, the number of visitors during the past 
year amounting to 123,059 ; against 106,914 and 
111,931 in the two previous years. In the central 
reference library the attendance is also progressive, 
those consulting books being last year 166,346, or 
an average of 583 perday. In the two previous years 
the numbers were 131,912 and 153,169. In the 
lending libraries the increase is more remarkable. 
The statistics show 78,852 volumes lent more than 
in the previous years. Each volume in the library 
has been lent on an average eighteen times; or, in 
other words, the whole of the library has been 
turned over as many times inthe year. Of course, 
the books in certain departments have had more 
than their share of popularity, and classified lists of 
the books most read are given in the Report. But 
all sorts of books have been diligently consulted, 
and among the gratifying details it is mentioned 
that books in embossed printing for the blind are 
eagerly sought. In the annual additions to the 
library of books by purchase, this interesting class 
of readers has not been forgotten. After five 
years’ experience the Liverpool Free Library ap- 
pears to be an established and flourishing institu- 
tion, presenting a striking contrast with the dis- 
couraging failures in the metropolis of attempts 
at popular instruction and recreation in the same 
direction. ; 

The winter session of Manchester New College, 
Gordor-square, was opened on Monday last, on 
which occasion a public address was delivered by 
the Rev. J. J. Tayler, B.A., the Principal. 


To the recent discovery of new planets by M. 
Goldschmidt of Paris, and M. Luther of Bilk, 
mentioned in our last number, we have this week 
to add another, which has been made by the afore- 
said indefatigable M. Goldschmidt—it is the forty- 
ninth of the series. It was found on the night of 
the 19th September, and is of between the tenth 
and eleventh magnitude. As it is close to the 
forty-eighth, and was discovered very shortly after 
it, it was suggested in the last sitting of the 
Academy of Sciences of Paris, that as the forty- 
eighth has not yet received a name, the two should 
be named “the Twins,” and that to distinguish 
them one should be No. 1, and the other No. 2. 

The number of Meteorological Observatories is 
gradually increasing. The Pope has just author- 
ized the formation of one at Rome, and has con- 
tributed liberally towards the expense of construct- 
ing it, and of providing it with the necessary instru- 
ments. And the Captain-General of the Isle of 
Cuba has just decreed that one shall be established 
in that island under the direction of M. Poey, an 
eminent meteorologist, Fifty years ago the 


venerable Humboldt expressed the wish to see a 
meteorological observatory in Cuba. 

We omitted to notice last week the death, in the 
south of France, of the Marquis de Custine, author 
of sundry novels and plays and books of travel. 
One of the latter, on Russia, created immense 
sensation in Europe some years back, and is likely 
to live in literature as a bold and fearless exposure, 
by a competent authority, of that singular country 
under Nicholas I. The work is the more remarkable 
from the fact that the Marquis was received as a 
friend by the late Czar, and hada strong sympathy 
for the autocratic system of government. But what 
he saw of the Russian court, of Russians, and of 
Russia, filled him with horror and disgust—and he 
said so, and gave reasons why. 

Our readers are aware that for some time past 
a society has existed in France for acclimatizing 
useful animals and plants—and that it is already in 
a fair way of, amongst other things, naturaliz- 
ing some valuable tubers of Mexico, and that 
most excellent animal the Yak of Thibet. We 
now learn that the Spanish government has just 
decided that a park and garden shall forthwith be 
established at Madrid, for the acclimatization of the 
animals and plants of Africa, Asia, and America, 
which Europeans can turn to account. 

Crowds, says the Berlin correspondent of a morn- 
ing paper, were collected on Friday in the Potsdam- 
street, to witness a singular catastrophe. Messrs. 
Schlagintweit, the two travellers who have recently 
returned from Tibet, and by whom papers were 
read at the late meeting of the British Association, 
had succeeded in purchasing two dwarf Tibetan 
mountain ponies, and a wild ass of singular beauty. 
These animals, destined for the Zoological Gardens, 
arrived yesterday by rail, and were on their way to 
the gardens, when the ass, who had well supported 
its long journey, and appeared in fair condition, 
suddenly became restive, and, rushing against a 
wall, so injured its head that it died soon after. 
The skin will be stuffed, and placed in the Museum 
of Natural History. 

The Spanish government has established an 
Academy of Moral and Political Sciences consisting 
of thirty-six members. The royal decree on the 
subject does not say whether or not foreigners are 
to be admitted as correspondents or associates. 
Of the thirty-six members the Queen has nomi- 
nated eighteen, and they are to choose the remaining 
eighteen. M. Pedal, Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
has been appointed President of the Academy. 

The Grand Duke of Tuscany has not only pre- 
sented Padre Thiener with a hundred and fifty-six 
volumes from his own library relating to the 
Council of Trent, but has ordered three folio vo- 
lumes of correspondence between the Cardinal 
Legate and Pope Alexander Farnese to be copied 
for him at the expense of the state. 

Vesuvius, after being in eruption for thirty-five 
days, ceased on the 24th September to vomit lava, 
and on that and the two following days, shot up 
flames to a prodigious height. Mount Etna was 
also in a state of eruption. The appearance which 
the two volcanoes present is described as sul’. 





FINE ARTS. 
Tue Academy of Fine Arts, one of the five 
which form the Institute of France, held its public 
annual meeting on Saturday last, under the 
presidency of M. Hittorff, the architect. Two 
cantatas, selected in a competition of the pupils, 
were executed; the prizes awarded this year for 
painting, sculpture, architecture, and musical 
composition were proclaimed, and those to be 
given next year were announced. An account was 
given of the labours during the past year of the 
pupils of the School of Art maintained by the 
French Government at Rome; and M. Halevy, 
Perpetual Secretary, read a neatly written bio- 


(d’ Angers), the sculptor. 
notice we read that David's reason for adding 
‘of Angers” to his name was not the desire of 
distinguishing himself from. other Davids—though 








graphical and critical notice of the late David | 
In the course of the | 
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as the name is rather cominon that would hayg 
been perfectly justifiable—but to show his gratj. 
tude to the town, his native place, for having, on 
his manifesting artistic talent, generously allowed 
him for a number of years a paid income, to enable 
him to study art without being a burden to his 
parents. We read also that in 1816 he came to 
London and presented himself to Flaxman, the 
sculptor, but that that artist thinking he wag 
David the painter, who played a part in the ex. 
cesses of the great French revolution, refused to 
have anything to do with him. It is further 
stated that, when in London, a proposition was 
made to him to execute 2 monument to commemo. 
rate the defeat of the French at Waterloo ; but 
that he indignantly refused, and with an “ ulcerated 
heart” abandoned London—his poverty being s 
great that he was obliged to sell his effects to pay 
his passage home. It is added, however, that at 
a later period he again visited London and executed 
busts of Walter Scott, Jeremy Bentham, Lor 
Byron, and other celebrated men—and even of the 
very Flaxman who had treated him so scurvily. 

The accounts of this year’s exhibition of pictures 
in Diisseldorf present a sad falling off from former 
times. Many of the principal artists of this school 
have kept back their works, preferring to exhibit 
tehm in the permanent art-salon of Herr Schulte, 
where may be seen a painting by Leutze, repre- 
senting a gondola party on the Venetian Lagunes; 
a brilliant evening sun illuminates the figures, 
amongst which Titian and his mistress are conspi- 
cuous, surrounded by the scholars of the great 
master—it is a beautiful and highly firished little 
picture. The exhibition itself offers little to attract. 
The works are generally poor in conception and 
indifferent in execution, The exceptions to this 
condemnatory criticism are the paintings of Schir- 
mer, who holds his place as one of the first land- 
scape painters of the day, and some beautiful char. 
coal sketches by Professor Preller of Weimar, the 
subjects of which are taken from the Odyssey. 

From an account which has been published by 
the Halle Committee for erecting 1 monument to 
Handel, the proposal does not seem to have been 
taken up with much enthusiasm in the native 
country of the composer. At Halle, 1200 thalers 
were subscribed, and considerable sums at Bran- 
denburg, Tiibingen, Schwerin, and Genthin, and 
promises of good sums are sent from Berlin, 
Cologne, Stuttgard, and a few other places. 
Reliance will chiefly have to rest for the completion 
of the fund on the exertions of the London Com- 
mittee, of which Sir George Smart is the acting 
secretary. The monument, of which a statue of 
Handel forms the prominent feature, is designed 
by Handel, of Berlin, and the model is said to be 
much admired both asa likeness and a work of art. 

A statue of the famous Madame de Sevigné was 
inaugurated a few days ago at Grignan, in France 
—a town in which she lived many years, and iu 
which she died. M. de Monmerqué, of the Insti- 
tute, who has written a biography of Madame de 
Sevigné, and edited her renowned letters, took a 
leading partin the ceremony of the inauguration. 

The Pinakothek at Munich, which is the private 
property of Louis, the ex-King of Bavaria, has 
lately been enriched by many treasures of modern 
art, amongst which is one beautiful picture by Pro- 
fessor Schrandolph, whose frescoes in the cathedral 
of Speyer have been noticed at some length in the 
columns of this paper. The subject of the picture 
is the Ascension of Christ. It is divided into an 
upper and a lower part. In the former, the Saviour 
is represented floating towards heaven, surrounded 
by groups of adoring angels; he gazes with be- 
nignant love on the disciples he is quitting, and 
with uplifted hand blesses them. In the lower 
division the apostles are seen, pertly kneeling, 
partly standing, surrounding the figure of the 
Virgin, who, with folded hands and upturned eyes, 
follows the form of her beloved Son as it disappears 
in the clouds, 

The jury appointed to award the prizes of the 
Belgian Art Union has brought its labours to a0 
end. Nine out of ten gold medals usually given 
as prizes have been distributed, Julius Pecher 
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gained the prize for historic painting ; Richter, of 
Berlin, that for the best portrait ; Dell’ Acqua for 
tableaux de genre ; Hildebrandt, also of Berlin, 
nd Lamorcitre for landscapes; Sussmann, of 
Berlin and Jean Geefs, for sculpture ; Desvachez 
for engraving ; and De Curte for architecture. 
Out of the nine, four are foreigners, two have ex- 
clusively studied in Paris, one is a pupil of Cala- 
matta, the celebrated Italian engraver, and one is 
asculptor, so that, in fact, only one is a Belgian, 
out of nearly a thousand competitors. . 

It is a curious fact, and one pregnant with mean- 
ing, that while the subscription list for the Schiller- 
Goethe group scareely amounts to five thousand 
thalers, a sun insufficient to cover the cost of the 
statues and their erection, that for the monument 
which is to be raised to the memory of the late 
King of Prussia, at Cologne, has already reached 
the sum of ninety-four thousand two hundred and 
fifty-eight thalers, 


oreo 





MUSIC AND THE DRAMA. 

Mr. MrrcHEtt has issued the following prospectus 
of an Italian Opera Buffa :—Sig. Ronzani, Director 
of the Royal Theatres of Turin, has the honour to 
announce that the above Theatre will open on 
Tuesday, Nov. 3, fora Winter Season of Italian 
Opere Buffe, to be produced in a style of perfect 
completeness in every department. ‘The Company 
includes the most renowned Artistes in Italy, in 
this genre of the Lyrical Drama ; and the Operas 
to be produced are selected from a Répertoire 
which, although enjoying the greatest popularity 
and celebrity in Italy, is almost entirely new to this 
country. It is intended that performances shall be 
given every evening, for which purpose a double 
company has been engaged, comprising the talents 
of the following principal Artistes :—Prime Donne 
—Signore Fumagalli, Tancioni, Vaschetti, Cesarini, 
and Tamburini. Primi Tenori—Signori Dordoni 
and Georgetti. Baritoni and Bassi—Signori Fer- 
ratio, Colombo, De Giorgi, and Castelli. Buffi— 
Signori Ciampi, Galli, the celebrated Pulchinello 
Napolitano, Castelli, and others ; all from the lead- 
ing Theatres of Milan, Florence, Rome, and 
Naples. The Operas will be selected from the 
most famous and popular of the following Réper- 
toire:—J1 Columella; Crispino e la Comare; Il 
Birraio di Preston; Don Checco; Pipelet; Don 
Bucefalo; Don Procopio; I Monetarti Falsi ; Tutti 
in Maschera; Amorie Trappole: Le Convenienze 
Teatrali; Don Desiderio Disperato; Chi Dura 
Vinee; Le Prigioni d@ Edimburgo; Chiara di Ro- 
wemberg; Il Campanello; La Betly; Olivo e Pas- 
quale; L’ Ato in Imbarazzo; Il Domino Nero; La 
Mortaa Napoli; La Dama e i Zoccolaio; Pre- 
cauzione; Scaramuccia; Eran Due ed or Son Tre ; 
Il Ventaglio, &c. &e., by the eminent Maestri, 
Donizetti, Ricci, Fioravanti, Cagnoni, De Giosa, 
Nini, Defferrari, Rossi, Raimondi, &c. &c. The 
first representation, on Tuesday, Nov. 3rd, will con- 
sist of the Opera Buffa by Fioravanti, Colwmella, 
to be followed by Donizetti’s Farcical Operetta, /1 
Campanello. Scenic Artist, Signor Moyer, of the 
Royal Theatres of Turin. | Costumier, Signor Ro- 
vaglia, of La Scala, Milan. Conductor, Signor 
Alberto Randegger. 

The crowds that have assembled to witness the 
performance of Maritana, at the Lyceum, this 
week, may give encouragement to the attempt now 
making to restore English opera to some share of 
public favour. Vincent Wallace is one of the few 
native composers of whom we can boast at this 
time, and this is one of the most popular of English 
operas, at least it was so at the time of its first 
production. But we suspect that there were other 
causes for this besides the undoubted merit of the 
music, Just at that time Don Cwsar de Bazan 
was a dramatic celebrity, and the incidents of the 
story were familiar to the frequenters of all 
theatres. We doubt whether the opera would 
have so auspicious a start if now presented for 
the first time. However, its having retained its 
popularity is a proof of its sterling worth, and 


every advantage. The overture and the whole 
of the music was splendidly given by Mr. 
Alfred Mellon’s well-trained orchestra, and 
Miss Louisa Pyne displayed all the brilliancy 
of her vocalization in the airs sung by Maritana. 
Mr. Harrison as Don Cesar again showed more dra- 
matic than vocal excellence, though his exertions in 
both respects were of a kind sure to bring down the 
applause of the multitude. Miss Susan Pyne’s 
Lazarillo was a careful performance, but. it is not 
one in which great opportunity occurs for exhibi- 
tion of art. The Don Jose of Mr. Weiss was the 
part in which the most finished vocal skill was shown, 
and the well-known ballad, ‘‘Happy moments,” 
of course was vociferously encored. Mr. Ferdi- 
nand Glover, as Charles, confirmed the high esti- 
mate formed from his previous appearances, and 
gave assurance of his taking a good place in popular 
favour. Mr. Balfe, we hear, is composing a new 
opera for this series of performances. The Bohe- 
mian Girl will be gladly welcomed when the turn 
comes for its production. 
Like The Pilot of Mr. Fitzball, My Poll and my 
Partner Joe, by Mr. Haines, is a play out of date, 
and only tolerable in its revival as affording oppor- 
tunity for witnessing Mr. T. P. Cooke in one of 
the characters which caused so much enthusiasm a 
quarter of a century ago. Harry Halyard, the 
pride of Battersea Reach, the gallant and daring, 
but kind and tender British sailor, is a character of 
the stamp always attractive to an English audi- 
ence, and the little roof of the Adelphi has this 
week rung with plaudits, as the veteran actor 
spoke, and acted, and danced with an energy 
which many a man half his age might envy. The 
decoration which the gallant sailor wears is, we 
believe, one which Mr. Cooke gained in early life 
when in the navy, the medals for which were only dis- 
tributed a few years since. The other parts were, 
on the whole, suitably filled. No one could per- 
sonate Watchful Waxend as Mr. Wright does. 
The latter scenes, on board the pirate schooner, are 
capital, and contrast with the stupidity and in- 
decency of some of the earlier illustrations of the 
character. The Mary Maybud of Miss Arden is 
an excellent performance, and Miss M. Keeley looks 
all that is required in the pert Abigail Holdforth. 
Mr. Billington as Joe Tiller plays in a manly and 
easy manner, Mr. Paul Bedford makes an imposing 
Sam Snatchem, the myrmidon of the law, and Mr. 
Selby looks a most ferocious pirateas Black Brandon. 
The extraordinary popularity of this play in other 
days renders the present resuscitation of it inte- 
resting to those who now first see Mr. T. P. Cooke, 
whose representations still give the best idea of the 
model British tar of the stage. That no better 
nautical dramas have been composed during the 
interval of his retirement shows an altered direc- 
tion of popular taste, while partly attributable 
to the absence of any one capable of filling the 
parts in which he excelled. If the Pilot and My 
Poll and my Partner Joe were written now, they 
would not contain some points and expressions, 
which, if suited to the taste of the last generation, 
fail to tell in our time even upon an Adelphi 
gallery. We hope it is a mark of some social 
progress in the people, as well as of better feeling 
in the writers of plays, that humour and satire are 
not now usually thought to be improved by the 
smmuttiness and irreverence too much in vogue in 
the theatrical days of the Regency. H 
Last summer a series of Monday Evening Con- 
certs for the people was commenced, in the hope of | 
supplying a musical recreation for the respectable 
portion of working classes who avoid places of en- 
tertainment of less reputable character. In a letter 
to the Bishop of London by Mr. Reeves, Inspector 
of Lodging Houses, quoted lately in ‘The Times, 
it is stated, as the writer’s opinion, that * the 
public-house, with its spacious concert or music 
saloon, expensively decorated, and offering the sti- 
mulants of music, song, tobacco, and strong drink, 


or friend without their being degraded, was the 
design of the founders of these concerts. They 
were commenced in July, 1856, at the Philhar- 
monic Rooms, Newman-street, Oxford-street, and 
continued at St. Martin's Hall. In all, forty-five 
weckly concerts were given without intermission, 
besides an extra night at the close of the season, 
Above 50,000 persons on the whole attended. On 
one or two occasions at St. Martin’s Hall about 
2300 were present. The expenses incurred in carry- 
ing on the concerts appear from the Report to have 
been between 13000. and 1400/., of which the mest 
important items are rent, 347/.; printing and ad- 
vertising, 315/.; performers, 540/. The last sum is 
small compared with the advertising expenses and 
other items, but the valuable services of Miss Dolby, 
Mr. Sims Reeves, Mr. Weiss, and other profes- 
sional singers, were generously contributed for the 
benefit of the funds, and the promotion of the 
scheme. The patronage of the Lord Mayor, the 
Sheriffs, and other public functionaries, as well as 
of some distinguished literary men, has not been 
wanting, and the Prince Consort has now allowed 
his name to appear as the patron. That the ex- 
penditure the first year has exceeded the receipts 
to the amount of 200/. is not surprising, similar 
inconvenience having been experienced at the com- 
mencement of such undertakings elsewhere, but 
the People’s Concerts in Liverpool, Edinburgh, 
and other provincial towns, have proved ultimately 
successful, and have afforded the highest gratifi- 
cation to the classes for whom they were intended. 
What is wanted in London is a more practical and 
less ostentatious committee, including some who 
join a taste of music with a knowledge of the habits 
and wants of the working classes. More comfort 
in the place of meeting, and more judgment in 
the selection of entertainment are also required. 
The committee may be assured that they will re- 
plenish their funds more easily by attending to 
these points for the benefit of the people, than by 
appeals for the pecuniary aid of wealthy patrons. 





The Italian theatre at Paris has reopened for 
the season with J! Trovatore, in which Mario, 
Graziani, Mdlle. Steffenone, and Madame Nantier- 
Didier figure. At the Opéra Comique, in the 
same city, a comic opera, in two acts, called Dun 
Pedro, has heen brought out. The composer of it 
isa M. Poise, who is unknown to fame ; and he has 
nade a very creditable début, most of the morceaux 
being spirited and gay, and marked with originality. 

At Paris, the only dramatic novelty to record is 

the production of a comedy, in three acts, at the 
Gymnase, called Les Petites Lachetés, by Messrs. 
A. Bourgeois and De Courcelles. It is marvel- 
lously like a piece of greater pretension, La 
Julomnie, by Scribe, which was played some 
twenty years ago; but it is not devoid of lite- 
rary merit, ang teaches a not unimportant 
lesson—the wickedness and cruelty of spreading 
false reports about honourable people—a pastime 
too much indulged in in ‘‘society” in all coun- 
tries, but above all in Paris. The piece is 
very neatly played by the troupe of the Gymnase, 
which possesses much of the marvellous ensemble 
of that of the Théatre Francais. 

Herr Anstiitz, a celebrated Viennese actor, has 
just received the knightly order of Franz Jcseph 
from the Emperor of Austria. This fact is worthy 
of remark, since it is the first time that an actor 
in Austria has had an order conferred upon him ; 
@ cross, or a medal of good service, having been 
previously the only marks of distinction bestowed. 

Capellmeister Liszt proposes, with the assist- 
ance of Herr Milde, Fliiger, Bossmann, and some 
others, to found a musical Conservatorium in 
Weimar. 

We mentioned some time ago that a translation, 
or an adaptation, of Jack Sheppard, of Adelphi 
notoriety, had been brought out at the Thédire de 
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other tree, but at Winslow such wire as had been 
inclosed in iron piping was found to be decayed, 
while that in the usual wooden troughs was sound. 
Here the destruction was evidently not the work of 
fungi; but Mr. Highton’s experiments have led 
him to the conclusion that the spawn of the com- 
mon agaric, and presumably of its congeners also, 
possesses the property of decomposing gutta percha; 
and it is said that Dr. O'Shaughnessy has found the 
telegraphic wires sent out to India unserviceable, 
on account of the disintegration of their gutta 
percha envelopes. Considering how extensively 
the gum has come to be used, these facts must be 
thought to deserve attention. 

His Holiness Pius IX. has granted five hun- 
dred scudi for instruments for a magnetic obser- 
vatory about to be established in the Collegio 
Romano at Rome. 

In the Fifth Annual Report of the Committee of 
the Free Public Library, and the Derby Museum 
at Liverpool, we are pleased to observe proofs of 
the continued and increased prosperity of that in- 
stitution, which is one of the best managed, as well 
as most influential of its class, The first stone of 
the new building was laid on the 15th April by 
William Brown, M.P., the munificent donor, and 
the substructure of the edifice has been commenced. 
We have seen the designs for the building, which 
will prove an architectural ornament to the town, 
while excellently adapted to the objects of the in- 
stitution. The Museum becomes each year more 
attractive, the number of visitors during the past 
year amounting to 123,059 ; against 106,914 and 
111,931 in the two previous years. In the central 
reference library the attendance is also progressive, 
those consulting books being last year 166,346, or 
an average of 583 perday. In the two previous years 
the numbers were 131,912 and 153,169. In the 
lending libraries the increase is more remarkable. 
The statistics show 78,852 volumes lent more than 
in the previous years. Each volume in the library 
has been lent on an average eighteen times; or, in 
other words, the whole of the library has been 
turned over as many times inthe year. Of course, 
the books in certain departments have had more 
than their share of popularity, and classified lists of 
the books most read are given in the Report. But 
all sorts of books have been diligently consulted, 
and among the gratifying details it is mentioned 
that books in embossed printing for the blind are 
eagerly sought. In the annual additions to the 
library of books by purchase, this interesting class 
of readers has not been forgotten. After five 
years’ experience the Liverpool Free Library ap- 
pears to be an established and flourishing institu- 
tion, presenting a striking contrast with the dis- 
couraging failures in the metropolis of attempts 
at popular instruction and recreation in the same 
direction. ; 

The winter session of Manchester New College, 
Gordor-square, was opened on Monday last, on 
which occasion a public address was delivered by 
the Rev. J. J. Tayler, B.A., the Principal. 





To the recent discovery of new planets by M. 
Goldschmidt of Paris, and M. Luther of Bilk, 
mentioned in our last number, we have this week 
to add another, which has been made by the afore- 
said indefatigable M. Goldschmidt—it is the forty- 
ninth of the series. It was found on the night of 
the 19th September, and is of between the tenth 
and eleventh magnitude. As it is close to the 
forty-eighth, and was discovered very shortly after 
it, it was suggested in the last sitting of the 
Academy of Sciences of Paris, that as the forty- 
eighth has not yet received a name, the two should 
be named “the Twins,” and that to distinguish 
them one should be No. 1, and the other No. 2. 

The number of Meteorological Observatories is 
gradually increasing. The Pope has just author- 
ized the formation of one at Rome, and has con- 
tributed liberally towards the expense of construct- 
ing it, and of providing it with the necessary instru- 
ments. And the Captain-General of the Isle of 
Cuba has just decreed that one shall be established 
in that island under the direction of M. Poey, an 
eminent meteorologist, Fifty years ago the 





venerable Humboldt expressed the wish to see a 
meteorological observatory in Cuba. 

We omitted to notice last week the death, in the 
south of France, of the Marquis de Custine, author 
of sundry novels and plays and books of travel. 
One of the latter, on Russia, created immense 
sensation in Europe some years back, and is likely 
to live in literature as a bold and fearless exposure, 
by a competent authority, of that singular country 
under Nicholas I. The work is the more remarkable 
from the fact that the Marquis was received as a 
friend by the late Czar, and hada strong sympathy 
for the autocratic system of government. But what 
he saw of the Russian court, of Russians, and of 
Russia, filled him with horror and disgust—and he 
said so, and gave reasons why. 

Our readers are aware that for some time past 
a society has existed in France for acclimatizing 
useful animals and plants—and that it is already in 
a fair way of, amongst other things, naturaliz- 
ing some valuable tubers of Mexico, and that 
most excellent animal the Yak of Thibet. We 
now learn that the Spanish government has just 
decided that a park and garden shall forthwith be 
established at Madrid, for the acclimatization of the 
animals and plants of Africa, Asia, and America, 
which Europeans can turn to account. 

Crowds, says the Berlin correspondent of a morn- 
ing paper, were collected on Friday in the Potsdam- 
street, to witness a singular catastrophe. Messrs. 
Schlagintweit, the two travellers who have recently 
returned from Tibet, and by whom papers were 
read at the late meeting of the British Association, 
had succeeded in purchasing two dwarf Tibetan 
mountain ponies, and a wild ass of singular beauty. 
These animals, destined for the Zoological Gardens, 
arrived yesterday by rail, and were on their way to 
the gardens, when the ass, who had well supported 
its long journey, and appeared in fair condition, 
suddenly became restive, and, rushing against a 
wall, so injured its head that it died soon after. 
The skin will be stuffed, and placed in the Museum 
of Natural ilistory. 

The Spanish government has established an 
Academy of Moral and Political Sciences consisting 
of thirty-six members. The royal decree on the 
subject does not say whether or not foreigners are 
to be admitted as correspondents or associates. 
Of the thirty-six members the Queen has nomi- 
nated eighteen, and they are to choose the remaining 
eighteen. M. Pedal, Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
has been appointed President of the Academy. 

The Grand Duke of Tuscany has not only pre- 
sented Padre Thiener with a hundred and fifty-six 
volumes from his own library relating to the 
Council of Trent, but has ordered three folio vo- 
lumes of correspondence between the Cardinal 
Legate and Pope Alexander Farnese to be copied 
for him at the expense of the state. 

Vesuvius, after being in eruption for thirty-five 
days, ceased on the 24th September to vomit lava, 
and on that and the two following days, shot up 
flames to a prodigious height. Mount Etna was 
also in a state of eruption. The appearance which 
the two volcanoes present is described as sul... 





FINE ARTS. 
THe Academy of Fine Aris, one of the five 
which form the Institute of France, held its public 
annual meeting on Saturday last, under the 
presidency of M. Hittorff, the architect. Two 
cantatas, selected in a competition of the pupils, 
were executed; the prizes awarded this year for 
painting, sculpture, architecture, and musical 
composition were proclaimed, and those to be 
given next year were announced. An account was 
given of the labours during the past year of the 
pupils of the School of Art maintained by the 
French Government at Rome; and M. Halevy, 
Perpetual Secretary, read a neatly written bio- 
graphical and critical notice of the late David 
(@’ Angers), the sculptor. In the course of the 
notice we read that David's reason for adding 
‘of Angers” to his name was not the desire of 
distinguishing himself from other Davids—though 











as the name is rather cominon that would hays 
been perfectly justifiable—but to show his grat. 
tude to the town, his native place, for having, on 
his manifesting artistic talent, generously allowed 
him for a number of years a paid income, io enable 
him to study art without being a burden to bis 
parents. We read also that in 1816 he caine to 
London and presented himself to Flaxman, the 
sculptor, but that that artist thinking he was 
David the painter, who played a part in the ex. 
cesses of the great French revolution, refused to 
have anything to do with him. It is further 
stated that, when in London, a proposition was 
made to him to execute « monument to commemo- 
rate the defeat of the French at Waterloo ; but 
that he indignantly refused, and with an “ ulcerated 
heart” abandoned London—his poverty being s 
great that he was obliged to sell his effects to pay 
his passage home. It is added, however, that at 
a later period he again visited London and executed 
busts of Walter Scott, Jeremy Bentham, Lord 
Byron, and other celebrated men—and even of the 
very Flaxman who had treated him so scurvily. 
The accounts of this year’s exhibition of pictures 
in Diisseldorf present a sad falling off from former 
times. Many of the principal artists of this school 
have kept back their works, preferring to exhibit 
tehm in the permanent art-salon of Herr Schulte, 
where may be seen a painting by Leutze, repre- 
senting a gondola party on the Venetian Lagunes; 
a brilliant evening sun illuminates the figures, 
amongst which Titian and his mistress are conspi- 
cuous, surrounded by the scholars of the great 
master—it is a beautiful and highly firished little 
picture. The exhibition itself offers little to attract, 
The works are generally poor in conception and 
indifferent in execution, The exceptions to this 
condemnatory criticism are the paintings of Schir- 
mer, who holds his place as one of the first land- 
scape painters of the day, and some beautiful char. 
coal sketches by Professor Preller of Weimar, the 
subjects of which are taken from the Odyssey. 
From an account which has been published by 
the Halle Committee for erecting a monument to 
Handel, the proposal does not seem to have been 
taken up with much enthusiasm in the native 
country of the composer. At Halle, 1200 thalers 
were subscribed, and considerable sums at Bran- 
denburg, Tiibingen, Schwerin, and Genthin, and 
promises of good sums are sent from Berlin, 
Cologne, Stuttgard, and a few other places. 
Reliance will chiefly have to rest for the completion 
of the fund on the exertions of the London Com- 
mittee, of which Sir George Smart is the acting 
secretary. The monument, of which a statue of 
Handel forms the prominent feature, is designed 
by Handel, of Berlin, and the model is said to be 
much admired both as a likeness and a work of art. 
A statue of the famous Madame de Sevigné was 
inaugurated a few days ago at Grigaan, in France 
—a town in which she lived many years, and iu 
which she died. M. de Monmerqué, of the Insti- 
tute, who has written a biography of Madame de 
Sevigné, and edited her renowned letters, took a 


leading part in the ceremony of the inauguration. 


The Pinakothek at Munich, which is the private 
property of Louis, the ex-King of Bavaria, -has 
lately been enriched by many treasures of modern 
art, amongst which is one beautiful picture by Pro- 
fessor Schrandolph, whose frescoes in the cathedral 
of Speyer have been noticed at some length in tie 
columns of this paper. The subject of the picture 
is the Ascension of Christ. It is divided into an 
upper and a lower part. In the former, the Saviour 
is represented floating towards heaven, surrounded 
by groups of adoring angels; he gazes with be- 
nignant love on the disciples he is quitting, and 
with uplifted hand blesses them. In the lower 
division the apostles are seen, partly kneeling, 
partly standing, surrounding the figure of the 
Virgin, who, with folded hands and upturned eyes, 
follows the form of her beloved Son as it disappears 
in the clouds. 

The jury appointed to award the prizes of the 
Belgian Art Union has brought its labours to an 
end. Nine out of ten gold medals usually given 
as prizes have been distributed, Julius Pecher 
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gained the prize for historic painting ; Richter, of 
Berlin, that for the best portrait ; Dell’ Acqua for 
tableaux de genre ; Hildebrandt, also of Berlin, 
and Lamorcitre for landscapes; Sussmann, of 
Berlin, and Jean Geefs, for sculpture ; Desvachez 
for engraving ; and De Curte for architecture. 
Out of the nine, four are foreigners, two have ex- 
clusively studied in Paris, one is a pupil of Cala- 
matta, the celebrated Italian engraver, and one is 
a sculptor, so that, in fact, only one is a Belgian, 
out of nearly a thousand competitors. ' 

It is a curious fact, and one pregnant with mean- 
ing, that while the subscription list for the Schiller- 
Goethe group scarcely amounts to five thousand 
thalers, a sum insufficient to cover the cost of the 
gatues and their erection, that for the monument 
qhich is to be raised to the memory of the late 
King of Prussia, at Cologne, has already reached 
the sum of ninety-four thousand two hundred and 
fifty-eight thalers, 
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MUSIC AND THE DRAMA. 
Mz. MircHEtt has issued the following prospectus 
of an Italian Opera Buffa :—Sig. Ronzani, Director 
of the Royal Theatres of Turin, has the honour to 
announce that the above Theatre will open on 
Tuesday, Nov. 3, for a Winter Season of Italian 
Opere Buffe, to be produced in a style of perfect 
completeness in every department. The Company 
includes the most renowned Artistes in Italy, in 
this genre of the Lyrical Drama ; and the Operas 
to be produced are selected from a Répertoire 
which, although enjoying the greatest popularity 
and celebrity in Italy, is almost entirely new to this 
country. It is intended that performances shall be 
given every evening, for which purpose a double 
company has been engaged, comprising the talents 
of the following principal Artistes :—Prime Donne 
—Signore Fumagalli, Tancioni, Vaschetti, Cesarini, 
and Tamburini, Primi Tenori—Signori Dordoni 
and Georgetti. Baritoni and Bassi—Signori Fer- 
ratio, Colombo, De Giorgi, and Castelli. Buffi— 
Signori Ciampi, Galli, the celebrated Pulchinello 
Napolitano, Castelli, and others ; all from the lead- 
ing Theatres of Milan, Florence, Rome, and 
Naples. The Operas will be selected from the 
most famous and popular of the following Réper- 
toire:—I1 Columella; Crispino e la Comare; Il 
Birraio di Preston; Don Checco; Pipelet; Don 
Buefalo; Don Procopio; I Monetarti Falsi ; Tutti 
in Maschera; Amorie Trappole: Le Convenienze 
Teatrali; Don Desiderio Disperato; Chi Dura 
Vinee; Le Prigiont d' Edimburgo; Chiara di Ro- 





senberg; Il Campanello; La Betly; Olivo e Pas- 
quale; L’ Ato in Imbarazzo; Il Domino Nero; La 
Mortaa Napoli; La Dama e il Zoccolaio; Pre- 
eauzione; Scaramuccia; Evan Due ed or Son Tre; 
Il Ventaglio, &c. &c., by the eminent Maestri, 
Donizetti, Ricci, Fioravanti, Cagnoni, De Giosa, 


Nini, Defferrari, Rossi, Raimondi, &c. &e. The 
first representation, on Tuesday, Nov. 3rd, will con- 
sist of the Opera Buffa by Fioravanti, Columella, 
to be followed by Donizetti’s Farcical Operetta, // 
Campanello. Scenic Artist, Signor Moyer, of the 
Royal Theatres of Turin. Costumier, Signor Ro- 
vaglia, of La Scala, Milan. Conductor, Signor 
Alberto Randegger. 

The crowds that have assembled to witness the 
performance of Maritana, at the Lyceum, this 
week, may give encouragement to the attempt now 
making to restore English opera to some share of 
public favour. Vincent Wallace is one of the few 
native composers of whom we can boast at this 
time, and this is one of the most popular of English 
operas, at least it was so at the time of its first 
production. But we suspect that there were other 
causes for this besides the undoubted merit of the 
music, Just at that time Don Cesar de Bazan 
was a dramatic celebrity, and the incidents of the 
story were familiar to the frequenters of all 
theatres. We doubt whether the opera would 
have so auspicious a start if now presented for 
the first time. However, its having retained its 
popularity is a proof of its sterling worth, and 
4% now produced at the Lyceum it enjoys 





every advantage. The overture and the whole 
of the music was splendidly given by Mr. 
Alfred Mellon’s well-trained orchestra, and 
Miss Louisa Pyne displayed all the brilliancy 
of her vocalization in the airs sung by Maritana. 
Mr. Harrison as Don Cesar again showed more dra- 
matic than vocal excellence, though his exertions in 
both respects were of a kind sure to bring down the 
applause of the multitude. Miss Susan Pyne’s 
Lazarillo was a careful performance, but it is not 
one in which great opportunity occurs for exhibi- 
tion of art. The Don Jose of Mr. Weiss was the 
part in which the most finished vocal skill was shown, 
and the well-known ballad, ‘‘Happy moments,” 
of course was vociferously encored. Mr. Ferdi- 
nand Glover, as Charles, confirmed the high esti- 
mate formed from his previous appearances, and 
gave assurance of his taking a good place in popular 
favour. Mr. Balfe, we hear, is composing a new 
opera for this series of performances. The Bohe- 
mian Girl will be gladly welcomed when the turn 
comes for its production. 

Like The Pilot of Mr. Fitzball, My Poll and my 
Partner Joe, by Mr. Haines, is a play out of date, 
and only tolerable in its revival as affording oppor- 
tunity for witnessing Mr. T. P. Cooke in one of 
the characters which caused so much enthusiasm a 
quarter of a century ago. Harry Halyard, the 
pride of Battersea Reach, the gallant and daring, 
but kind and tender British sailor, is a character of 
the stamp always attractive to an English audi- 
ence, and the little roof of the Adelphi has this 
week rung with plaudits, as the veteran actor 
spoke, and acted, and danced with an energy 
which many a man half his age might envy. The 
decoration which the gallant sailor wears is, we 
believe, one which Mr. Cooke gained in early life 
when in the navy, the medals for which were only dis- 
tributed a few years since. The other parts were, 
on the whole, suitably filled. No one could per- 
sonate Watchful Waxend as Mr. Wright does. 
The latter scenes, on board the pirate schooner, are 
capital, and contrast with the stupidity and in- 
decency of some of the earlier illustrations of the 
character. The Mary Maybud of Miss Arden is 
an excellent performance, and Miss M. Keeley looks 
all that is required in the pert Abigail Holdforth. 
Mr. Billington as Joe Tiller plays in a manly and 
easy manner, Mr. Paul Bedford makes an imposing 
Sam Snatchem, the myrmidon of the law, and Mr. 
Selby looks a most ferocious pirateas Black Brandon. 
The extraordinary popularity of this play in other 
days renders the present resuscitation of it inte- 
resting to those who now first see Mr. T. P. Cooke, 
whose representations still give the best idea of the 
model British tar of the stage.° That no better 
nautical dramas have been composed during the 
interval of his retirement shows an altered direc- 
tion of popular taste, while partly attributable 
to the absence of any one capable of filling the 
parts in which he excelled. If the Pilot and My 
Poll and my Partner Joe were written now, they 
would not contain some points and expressions, 
which, if suited to the taste of the last generation, 
fail to tell in our time even upon an Adelphi 
gallery. We hope it is a mark of some social 
progress in the people, ag well as of better feeling 
in the writers of plays, that humour and satire are 
not now usually thought to be improved by the 
smuttiness and irreverence too much in vogue in 
the theatrical days of the Regency. : 

Last summer a series of Monday Evening Con- 
certs for the people was commenced, in the hope of 
supplying a musical recreation for the respectable 
portion of working classes who avoid places of en- 
tertainment of less reputable character. In a letter 
to the Bishop of London by Mr. Reeves, Inspector 
of Lodging Houses, quoted lately in ‘The Times, 
it is stated, as the writer's opinion, that “ the 
public-house, with its spacious concert or music 
saloon, expensively decorated, and offering the sti- 
mulants of music, song, tobacco, and strong drink, 
in demoralizing our mechanics and artizans all 
through the metropolis.” To counteract these in- 
fluences, and to provide musical entertainments 
which a sober and intelligent working man could 


enjoy, and to which he could take his wife or sister 
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or friend without their being degraded, was the 
design of the founders of these concerts. They 
were commenced in July, 1856, at the Philhar- 
monic Rooms, Newman-street, Oxford-street, and 
continued at St. Martin’s Hall. In all, forty-five 
weekly concerts were given without intermission, 
besides an extra night at the close of the season, 
Above 50,000 persons on the whole attended. On 
one or two occasions at St. Martin’s Hall about 
2300 were present. The expenses incurred in carry- 
ing on the concerts appear from the Report to have 
been between 1300/. and 1400/., of which the mest 
important items are rent, 347/.; printing and ad- 
vertising, 315/.; performers, 540/. The last sum is 
small compared with the advertising expenses and 
other items, but the valuable services of Miss Dolby, 
Mr. Sims Reeves, Mr. Weiss, and other profes- 
sional singers, were generously contributed for the 
benefit of the funds, and the promotion of the 
scheme. The patronage of the Lord Mayor, the 
Sheriffs, and other public functionaries, as well as 
of some distinguished literary men, has not been 
wanting, and the Prince Consort has now allowed 
his name to appear as the patron. That the ex- 
penditure the first year has exceeded the receipts 
to the amount of 2002. is not surprising, similar 
inconvenience having been experienced at the com- 
mencement of such undertakings elsewhere, but 
the People’s Concerts in Liverpool, Edinburgh, 
and other provincial towns, have proved ultimately 
successful, and have afforded the highest gratifi- 
cation to the classes for whom they were intended. 
What is wanted in London is a more practical and 
less ostentatious committee, including some who 
join a taste of music with a knowledge of the habits 
and wants of the working classes. More comfort 
in the place of meeting, and more judgment in 
the selection of entertainment are also required. 
The committee may be assured that they will re- 
plenish their funds more easily by attending to 
these points for the benefit of the people, than by 
appeals for the pecuniary aid of wealthy patrons. 

The Italian theatre at Paris has reopened for 
the season with J/ T'rovatore, in which Mario, 
Graziani, Mdlle. Steffenone, and Madame Nantier- 
Didier figure. At the Opéra Comique, in the 
same city, a comic opera, in two acts, called Don 
Pedro, has been brought out. 'The composer of it 
is a M. Poise, who is unknown to fame ; and he has 
made a very creditable début, most of the morceaux 
being spirited and gay, and marked with originality. 

At Paris, the only dramatic novelty to record is 
the production of a comedy, in three acts, at the 
Gymunase, called Les Petites Lachetés, by Messrs. 
A. Bourgeois and De Courcelles. It is marvel- 
lously like a piece of greater pretension, La 
Calomnie, by Scribe, which was played some 
twenty years ago; but it is not devoid of lite- 
rary merit, and teaches a not unimportant 
lesson—the wickedness «nd cruelty of spreading 
false reports about honourable people—a pastime 
too much indulged in in ‘‘society” in all coun- 
tries, but above all in Paris. The piece is 
very neatly played by the troupe of the Gymnase, 
which possesses much of the marvellous ensemble 
of that of the Théatre Frangais. 

Herr Anstiitz, a celebrated Viennese actor, has 
juss received the knightly order of Franz Joseph 
from the Emperor of Austria. This fact is worthy 
of remark, since it is the first time that an actor 
in Austria has had an order conferred upon him ; 
a cross, or a medal of good service, having been 
previously the only marks of distinction bestowed. 

Capellmeister Liszt proposes, with the assist- 
ance of Herr Milde, Fliiger, Bossmann, and some 
others, to found a musical Conservatorium in 
Weimar. 

We mentioned some time ago that a translation, 
or an adaptation, of Jack Sheppard, of Adelphi 
notoriety, had been brought out at the Thédtre de 
la Porte St. Martin, at Paris, under the title of 
Les Chevaliers du Brouillard. It has since been 
played almost every night—from which it is clear 
that it has made ‘‘a hit ;” and its success, we are 
told, is rather increasing than diminishing. We 
see that the theatrical papers of Paris gravely 
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announce that Mr. Harrison Ainsworth, the 
author of Jack Sheppard, has been over to see the 
piece, and has expressed his high approbation at 
the manner in which it is acted—especially by 
Madame Laurent, who personates Jack. 








LEARNED SOCIETIES. 
Mr. J. Scorr Russet, ‘On the Great Eastern 
Steamship.’ The first point related to the pecu- 
liarity of her great size ; the second, on which her 
merits or demerits as a piece of naval architecture 
depended, was the general structure or lines of the 
ship ; the third point would be the distribution of 
materials in the construction of the ship, so as to 
obtain the safest and strongest possible structure 
with the minimum of materials ; and the last point 
would be to allude generally to the mechanical ar- 
rangements for her propulsion. With respect to 
size, it was generally supposed that, as a practical 
ship-builder, he was an advocate for big ships. The 
contrary, however, was the fact. There were cases 
in which big ships were good, and there were cer- 
tain cases in which big ships were ruinous to their 
owners. In every case the smallest ship that 
would supply the convenience of trade was the 
right ship to build. He came there as an advocate 
of little ships, and it was the peculiarity of the 
Great Eastern that she was the smallest ship 
capable of doing the work she was intended to do; 
and he believed that if she answered the purpose 
for which she was designed, she would continue to 
be the smallest ship possible for her voyage. It 
was found by experience that no steamship could be 
worked profitably which was of less size than a ton 
to a mile of the voyage she was to perform, carry- 
ing her own coal. Thus, a ship intended to ply be- 
tween Englandand America would not pay perma- 
nently unless she were of 2500 or 3000 tons burden. 
In like manner, if a vessel were intended to go 
from this country to Australia or India without 
coaling en route, but taking her coals with her, 
she would require to be 13,000 tons burden ; 
and turning to the case before them, it would be 
found that the big ship was a little short of the 
proper size. Her voyage to Australia and back 
would be 25,000 miles; her tonnage, therefore, 
should be 25,000 tons, whereas its actual amount 
was 22,000 tons. The idea of making a ship large 
enough to carry her own coals for a voyage to 
Australia and back again was the idea of a man 
famous for large ideas—Mr. Brunel. He suggested 
the matter to him (Mr. Russell) asa practical ship- 
builder, and the result was the monster vessel 
which he was about to describe. He had peculiar 
pleasure in laying a description of the lines of the 
ship before the present meeting, because the ship 
as a naval structure, as far as her lines were con- 
cerned, was a child of that section of the British 
Association. It was twenty-two’ years since they 
had the pleasure of meeting together in Dublin. 
On that occasion he laid before the mechanical sec- 
tion a form of construction which had since become 
well known as the wave line. The section received 
the idea so well that it appointed a committee to 
examine into the matter with the intention, if they 
found the wave principle to be the true principle, 
to proclaim it to the world. The committee pur- 
sued its investigations, publishing the results in the 
account of their transactions, and from that time 
to the present he had continued to make large and 
small vessels on the wave principle, and the dif- 
fusion of this knowledge through the Trans- 
actions of the British Association had led to its 
almost universal adoption. Wherever they found 
a steam-vessel with a high reputation for speed, 
economy of fuel, and good qualities at sea, he 
would undertake to say that they would find she 
was constructed on the wave principle. Mr. Robert 
M‘Cay, the builder of the great. American clipper, 
paid him a visit twelve months ago at Millwall, to 
see the big ship, and he then very candidly said— 
‘*Mr, Russell, I have adopted the wave principle 
in the construction of all my American clippers, and 
that is my secret. I first found the account of the 
wave line in the publications of the British Associa- 








tion.” He would endeavour to explain what were 
the principles of the wave line as distinguished from 
the older fashioned modes of building, and how they 
were carried out in the big ship. All practical men 
knew that the first thing a ship-builder had to think 
of was what was called the mid-ship section of the 
vesse!—that was the section which would be made 
if the ship were cut through the middle, and the 
spectator saw the cut portions. Mr. Russell here 
pointed out a diagram of the mid-ship section of 
the Wave, a small vessel about 74 tons burden, 
which was the first ever constructed upon that 
principle. Now, the first thing to be done in 
building a steam-vessel was to make a calculation 
of the size of the mid-ship section in the water. 
In sailing from one place to another, it was neces- 
sary to excavate a canal out of the water large 
enough to allow the whole body of the ship to pass 
through. The problem was how to do that most 
economically, and this was effected by making the 
canal as narrow and as shallow as possible, so that 
there would be the smallest quantity of water pos- 
sible to excavate. Therefore it was that the ship- 
builder endeavoured to obtain as small a mid-ship 
section as he could, and that had been effected in 
the case of the big ship, whose mid-ship section 
was small-—not small absolutely, but small in pro- 
portion. In increasing the tonnage of a ship three 
things are to be considered—the paying power, the 
propelling power, and the dimensions. Mr. Rus- 
sell then entered into a calculation to show that 
while he doubled the money-earning power of a 
ship by increasing its size, he only increased its 
mid-ship section by 50 per cent. For instance, a 
ship of 2500 tons would have 500 feet of excava- 
tion through the water to do; the big ship had 
2000 feet of excavation, and the lineal dimensions 
of the one were to the lineal dimensions of the 
other as 1 to 2°1. The excavation to be done by 
the big ship in relation to that to be done by the 
small ship was as 2000 to 500 feet, or four to one ; 
but the carrying power was as 25,000 to 2500. 
To propel the big ship they had a nominal horse 
power of 2500, while to propel the smaller vessel 
there was a nominal horse power of 500; so that 
the big ship would be worked quite as economi- 
cally as the small one. Referring again to the 
wave line, he would suppose that it was given as 
a problem to anyone to design a ship on the 
wave principle. The first thing to be done was 
to settle the speed at which the ship was in- 
tended to go. If the speed were fixed at ten 
miles an hour, a reference to the table of the wave 
principle would show that in order to effect that 
object the length of the ship’s bows ought to be 
about 60 feet, and of her stern about 40. Ifa 
larger vessel were required, say a ship of 130 feet 
long, there would be nothing more to do than to 
put a middle body of 30 feet in length between the 
bow and the stern. Having then made the width 
of the ship in accordance with the midship section 
agreed upon, it would be necessary to draw what 
was known as the wave line on both sides of the 
bow, and the wave line of the second order on both 
sides of the stern. Constructed in this manner, 
and propelled by the ordinary amount of horse- 
power, the ship would sail precisely ten miles an 
hour. They could go slower than ten miles an 
hour if necessary, and in doing so they would 
economise fuel in consequence of the diminished 
resistance of the water, whereas there would be a 
vastly increased resistance if an attempt were made 
to drive the steamer more than ten miles an hour. 
Now, with respect to the big ship. For the speed 
at which it was intended to drive the Great 
Eastern, it was found that the length of the bow 
should be 330 feet, the length of the stern 220 feet, 
of the middle body 120 feet, and of the screw pro- 
peller 10 feet, making in all 680 feet in length. 
The lines on which she was constructed were nei- 
ther more nor less than an extended copy of the 
lines of all ships which he had built since he first 
laid the wave principle before that Association. It 
was his pride that he had not put a single experi- 
ment or novelty into the structure of the vessel, 
with one or two exceptions, which he had adopted 
on the recommendation of men who had had prac- 








tical experience of their efficacy. The wave prin. 
ciple had never in a single instance deceived him 
as to the exact shape a vessel ought to be in order 
to accomplish a certain rate of speed, and he had 
therefore adopted it in the construction of the big 
ship. He would next refer to the mechanical 
construction of the ship, the arrangement of the 
iron of which she was made, and the objects 
of those arrangements. It was much to be de. 
sired that our mechanical sciences should make 
progress by the simple adoption of what was best, 
come from where it might ; but he was sorry to 
say that iron ship-building did not grow in that 
manner, They commenced by servilely imitating 
the construction of wooden ships, thereby incurring 
a great deal of unnecessary labour and expense, 
There was this great difference between the strength 
of iron and of wood, that, whilst the latter was weak 
crossways and strong lengthways, or with the grain 
of the timber, iron was almost equally strong either 
way. This had been clearly ascertained by experi- 
ments made by Mr. Fairbairn and Mr. M. Hodg. 
kinson, at the request of the British Association, in 
whose Transactions the results were published to 
the world. The consequence was, that the ribs or 
frames used to strengthen wooden ships were ren- 
dered unnecessary in iron ship-building ; and, acting 
on this principle, the Wave, in the construction of 
which he was assisted by two Irishmen, was built 
of iron entirely, with bulkheads, and had not a 
frame in her from one end to the other. He 
was ashamed to say that he did not always practice 
what he preached. He was compelled, against his 
will, by the persons for whom he built, to pursue the 
old system ; besides which there were laws of trade, 
Acts of Parliament, and Lloyd’s rule, to which he 
was obliged to conform. Thus, if he did not put 
a certain number of frames on the ship, a black 
mark would be put upon her, and she would not 
be allowed to go to sea. But whenever he was 
allowed to build according to his judgment, he 
built in what he considered to be the best way; 
and he believed that in what he was now placing 
before the section, he was laying the grounds of 
meeting the British Association that day twenty 
years, and finding that the mode of mechanical 
construction which he proposed had been as uni- 
versally adopted as the wave principle, because of 
the publications of the British Association. Mr. 
Scott Russell then proceeded to give an elaborate 
description of the old method of constructing an 
iron ship, contrasting it with the improved style 
which he pursued at present. Instead of the mass 
of wooden rubbish, which did not strengthen the 
ship, and involved enormous expense, he placed 
inside the iron shell as many complete bulkheads 
as the owner permitted him to do, and then con- 
structed in the intermediate spaces partial bulk- 
heads, or bulkheads in the centre of which holes 
had been cut for the purposes of stowage. The 
deck was strengthened by the introduction of 
pieces of angle-iron and other contrivances, and, a3 
an iron ship, when weak, was not weak crossways, 
but lengthways, he strengthened it in this direc: 
tion by means of two longitudinal bulkheads, and 
the result was a strength and solidity which could 
not be obtained in any other way. The Great 
Eastern had all these improvements, and, in addi- 
tion, the cellular system, so successfully applied in 
the Britannia Bridge, had been introduced all 
round the bottom and under the deck of the ship, 
giving the greatest amount of strength to resist 
crushing that could be procured. A great deal of 
alarm had been expressed by some persons as to 
the launching of the ship sideways, but these ap- 
prehensions were groundless. ‘The ground sloped 
from where the vessel now stood at a steep incline 
of one in twelve, and when the supports were 
withdrawn, if everything were in proper order, she 
must necessarily slide down safely into the water. 
As he had already observed, there was nothing 
new in the ship but her great size and cellular 
construction. It was true she would be propelled 
both by a screw and paddles, but there was n0 
reason to doubt that they would work harmoniously. 
He wished he could tell them how fast she would 
go, but that was the secret of the owner of the 
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ship. After some further observations, Mr. Russell 
resumed his seat amidst loud and continued 
applause. Mr. Fairbairn expressed the pleasure 
with which he had listened to the lucid description 
given by Mr. Russell, and his hearty concurrence 
in the mode in which the ship had been built. He 
moved a vote of thanks to Mr. Russell. Mr. 
Rennie seconded the motion, which was adopted ; 
after which the section adjourned to this morning 
at eleven o'clock. 

Dr. Lankester ‘On the Alternation of Genera- 
tions and Parthenogenesis in Plants and Animals.’ 
After alluding to the phenomena of “ alternation,”’ 
asdescribed by Steenstrup, in the Entozoa, Meduse, 
and Sertularian polyps, and to the phenomena of 

arthenogenesis, described by Owen and Von 

Siebold, the author concluded his paper ‘as fol- 
lows :—‘‘ If we turn now to the vegetable king- 
dom, we find perfectly analogous phenomena pre- 
senting themselves. In fact, the modifications 
of the reproductive function, which have recently 
excited so much surprise in the animal kingdom, 
are the normal forms of the function among plants. 
In the roots and branches of a tree we have a 
gigantic ‘nurse,’ and the buds are its progeny. 
Just as we find the same secondary products 
called ‘gemme’ in animals either remaining ad- 
herent to their parent stocks, as in the Sertu- 
larian and other zoophytes, or floating off, as in 
Hydra and many others, so we find the buds of 
plants remaining attached to the tree, or becoming 
separated from it. Just, too, as we find a different 
form assumed by the secondary offspring of the 
‘nurse,’ as in the scolex-head of the cystic-worm, 
go we find in such cases as those presented by the 
‘bulbillus,’ the ‘bulb,’ and the ‘ sporule,’ different 
forms assumed by parts having the same relations 
in the plant as in the animal. So likewise in the 
plant we find a greater change of the secondary 
offspring taking place, when sexes are developed 
and flowers are produced, and the hermaphrodite 
flower, with its stamens and pistils, is the repre- 
sentative of the segments (proglottides) of the 
tape-worm, with its male and female apparatus in 
acommon envelope. We may go yet further with 
our analogies in the vegetable kingdom. Here 
also we have numerous cases in which the germ- 
cell, the ovule, is produced, and developes within 
itself an embryo, quite independent of the influence 
of the sperm-cell, the pollen.” 

Mr. E. Perceval Wright, director of the College 
Museum, read notes of a visit to the Mitchelstown 
caves, in the early portion of the present month, by 
Mr. Halliday and himself, when returning to 
Dublin after a short entomological tour in the 
south and south-east of Ireland. It was pretty 
generally known to those present that various 
living animals had been discovered inhabiting the 
deep recesses of caves, About a century ago the 
Proteus anguinus was found in the caves of Car- 
niola, and since that time various insects, and 
crustaceans, and even fishes had been discovered 
both in Europe and America. All these animals 
were found very far in the interior of the caves, 
In those of Carniola none were found within two 
miles from the mouth, and hence they never see 
light; and as under these circumstances eyes would 
be quite useless to them they are not provided 
with any, so that they are quite blind. Though 
blind they never appear to stray into this upper 
world, but impelled by some controlling sense they 
keep in their native darkness, each cave having its 
own peculiar species, which never obtrudes itself 
upon its neighbours. This wasa deeply interesting 
fact in relation to the theory of single centres of 
creation ; as here they had a species, its centre of 
creation and the extent of its wanderings, all 
Within the limits of one small district, resembling 
those plants and animals which inhabit some of the 
small islands in the Pacific and other oceans, and 
which are found nowhere in the world besides. 
The caves of Carniola were visited by Schiodte 
in 1851, and he had subsequently published a very 
interesting account of his researches and of the 
aumals which he found in them, and many other 
caves had helped to swell the already large list of 
blind animals, ‘No blind animals had been found 





in England, and Mr. Murray had visited some of 
the large natural caves in Derbyshire without 
finding any. Mr. Halliday, after an hour’s drive 
from Cahir, reached the foot of the small mountain 
within which the caves are found, the geological 
aspect of which and the surrounding country he 
would briefly describe. The townland of Coolna- 
garranroe lies in the valley which separates the 
Galtee and Knockmildown chains of mountains, 
the former constituting its northern, the latter its 
southern boundary. The prevailing rock at this 
extremity of the Galtees is conglomerate, which 
occasionally passes into sandstone, while that which 
composes the opposite chain of hills is interme- 
diate between that of sandstone and schist. The 
material of the interposed valley is compact grey 
limestone, and this rock in the townland already 
mentioned forms two small rounded hills, within 
both of which cavities of considerable magnitude 
exist. One has been known from the remotest 
antiquity ; the other was discovered about twenty- 
four years ago by a man engaged in quarrying for 
stones. Following the guides, they reached the cave’s 
mouth, and entered through anarrow passage, about 
four feet wide and thirty-three feet in length, and 
which gradually sloped till it ended in a vertical 
precipice, many feet deep, down which they de- 
scended by means of a ladder. Advancing on- 
wards they arrived at the lower middle cave. 
This cave is upwards of thirty-five feet high, and 
the roof was covered with small stalactites, the floor 
being strewed with large tetrahedral blocks of 
limestone. About the entrance of this cave some 
specimens of a Macrotoma (Produra Linncus) were 
running over the rocks. They appeared to be 
bewildered by the light when it approached, stand- 
ing still, so that a quill was applied over the spot, 
so as to catch one or two; but if this was not 
done dexterously, they quickly showed their powers 
of leaping, going on still further—at one time 
down precipices, which were dangerous enough to 
make them almost distrust the guides, then creep- 
ing for many yards along the ground, which was 
covered with a most delightful red clay, so fine as 
to be like red paint, then along places where they 
could neither walk nor creep, but lying quite flat, 
they managed to wriggle through. At the farthest 
end of the long cave they discovered a species of 
the same group as that which they had previously 
noticed, but one about which there could be no 
mistake, as it was decidedly a native indigenous 
to these caves. This was a Lipura, somewhat 
larger than Lipura fimetaria, which abounded on 
the surface of some little pools formed by the drip- 
pings from the roof collected in hollows of the 
bottom. They clustered especially on floating 
lumps of soft calcareous concretions, and were also 
abundant on the moist rocks of the sides of the caves, 
especially about some dusky stones of the encrusted 
rock. The surface of these stones was scraped, 
but, after being dried, the matter appeared to con- 
sist chiefly of fine earth, with a smaller proportion 
of vegetable granular matter, apparently the first 
state of some algoid growth, presenting no fila- 
ments or other trace of regular organization. They 
were inclined to identify this Lipura with the 
species which Schiodte found in the Adelsberg 
grottoes on clumps, especially of Bypus fulons, L. 
(Ozonium fulorwm). There were, however, some 
points in which his description does not exactly 
agree with the specimen from the Mitchelstown 
caves, and, as had been stated, different caverns 
in the Carniolan and Mongarian series afford dis- 
tinct species of such coleopterous genera even as 
anopthalmus, leptoderus, and adelops, it was by no 
means improbable that the only known animal in- 
habitant of their caves might be peculiar to their 
own country. The true specific distinctions, how- 
ever, in this long neglected group of insects were 
scarcely so well understood as yet as to induce 
them to propose a new specific name for it on the 
ground of the differences they noticed. Of the 
specimens brought home from the Mitchelstown 
cavern a good number were in excellent preserva- 
tion, and some yet alive when brought to Dublin. 
It was unfortunately, however, found impossible 
to pay any attention to them until a fortnight had 





passed, and by that time their bodies were com- 
pletely dissolved away. A few specimens preserved 
in alcohol, therefore, have alone afforded the mate- 
rials of examination; and those who know the 
fragile and watery consistence of the insects of this 
group must be aware that some of the characters 
of external form and all those of internal organiza- 
tion are liable to be somewhat altered or effaced by 
keeping. Of those few preserved only one speci- 
men appeared to be quite mature, that is, having 
the antenne nearly as long as the head, and with 
the last joint longer, indeed, but not thicker, than 
the rest. A very important difference, if not 
wholly attributable to their defective manipulation, 
in the microscopical investigation between theirs 
and Schiodte species is, that whether examined by 
reflected light or by transmitted light, after cutting 
out lateral portions of the integument of the head 
and cleaning it of the internal contents, not the least 
trace of eyes could be discovered ; whereas Schiodte 
detected them in his fourteen-ocelli, at each side 
arranged as in Lepura forneturia, but quite white, 
from which he concludes that they are useless for 
vision, Near the Garret Cave, while engaged in 
turning over some stones, he found the skeletons 
of several hats, most probably not of very ancient 
date, as this portion of the cavern was the nearest 
to the surface, and it was quite possible there may 
be some slight communication with the open air. 
He hoped that these caves as well as that of Dun- 
more would be examined with greater care than 
has hitherto been bestowed upon them; even in 
the Mitchelstown caves many places are still un- 
explored ; and perhaps if the river was throughout 
its length carefully dredged with a water net crus- 
tacea might be found. He attempted to wade it, 
but its icy coldness and rapid deepening of its 
stalagmite strand prevented him from going in far. 
He should state in conclusion that the paper which 
he had read would not have been preseuted to the 
section without the assistance of Mr. Halliday. 
Mr. J. Thomson ‘On the Grand Currents of 
Atmospheric Circulation.” It has been ascer- 
tained as a matter of observation, that in latitudes 
extending from about 30° to the poles, the winds, 
while prevailing from west to east, prevail also in 
directions from the equator towards the poles, Now 
this motion towards the poles appears not to have 
been hitherto satisfactorily explained. In fact, it 
is the contrary motion to what is naturally to be 
expected when the theory of Halley, which was 
given about the year 1686, and which appears to 
afford the true key to the explanation of the trade 
winds, is followed up with respect to the circula- 
tion of the air in other latitudes than those in 
which the trade winds occur. According to this 
theory so applied, it would naturally be expected 
that the air, having risen to the upper regions of 
the atmosphere in a hot zone at the equator, should 
float towards the north and south polar regions in 
two grand upper currents, retaining, as they pass 
to higher latitudes, some remains, not abstracted 
by friction and admixture with the currents below, 
of the rapid equatorial motion of about 1000 miles 
per hour from west to east, which they had in 
moving with the earth’s surface at the equator. 
Also, it would be expected that the air in the polar 
regions should have a prevailing tendency to sink 
towards the surface of the earth, in consequence 
of its increased density caused by cold; and that it 
should tend to flow from the polar regions along 
the surface of the earth, towards the equator, with 
a prevailing motion from west to east in advance 
of the earth, until, by friction and impulses on the 
earth’s surface, the motion in advance of the earth, 
brought from above by the air in its descent, and 
communicated further to it by friction and admix- 
ture from above, as it passes to lower latitudes than 
its places of descent, is exhausted; or, in other 
words, until it reaches the latitude in which the 
trade winds commence to blow from the east, and 
until it has communicated, in blowing from west to 
east on the earth’s surface, a torsional force to the 
earth, just sufficient to balance the opposite tor- 
sional force communicated to the earth by the trade 
winds blowing from east to west. Now this 
theory, obvious as it appears in the form just 
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adduced, is found in one essential point to be 
controverted by observations. This point is what 
was stated in the outset of the present article, 
namely, that the prevailing winds on the surface 
of the earth in latitudes higher than 30°, are, while 
blowing from the west, as should be expected, found 
to blow more towards the poles than from the poles ; 
and thus do not move as if impelled along the sur- 
face of the earth from polar to equatorial regions 
by an augmented pressure due to condensation by 
cold in polar regions, and a diminished pressure 
due to rarefaction in the equatorial regions, Obser- 
vations being thus at variance with the only obvious 
theory proposed, the circumstance in question has 
been commonly regarded as rather paradoxical : 
and Lieut. Maury, one of the most recent writers 
on the subject, has, in his much-valued treatise on 
the Physical Geography of the Sea, found himself 
forced into supposing an entire reversal in latitudes 
above 30° of the great circulation just described. 
Mr. Thomson regards Lieut. Maury’s supposition 
as being entirely unsupported by the known phy- 
sical causes of the atmospheric motions. He, on 
the contrary, maintains that the great circulation 
already described does actually occur, but occurs 
subject to this modification, that a thin stratum of 
air on the surface of the earth in the latitudes 
higher than 30°—a stratum in which the inhabi- 
tants of those latitudes have their existence, and of 
which the movements constitute the observed winds 
of those latitudes—being, by friction and impulses 
on the surface of the earth, retarded with reference 
to the rapid whirl or vortex motion from west to 
east of the great mass of air above it, tends to 
flow towards the pole, and actually does so flow, 
to supply the partial void in the central parts of 
that vortex, due to the centrifugal force of its revo- 
lution. Thus it appears that, in temperate lati- 
tudes, there are three currents at different heights ; 
—that the uppermost moves towards the pole, and 
is part of a grand primary circulation between 
equatorial and polar regions ;—that the lowermost 
moves also towards the pole, but is only a thin 
stratum forming part of a secondary circulation ;— 
that the middle current moves from the pole, and 
constitutes the return current for both the pre- 
ceding ;—and that all these three currents have a 
prevailing motion from west to east in advance of 
the earth. This is the substance of Mr. Thomson's 
theory ; and he gives, as an illustration, the follow- 
ing simple experiment :—If a shallow circular ves- 
sel, with flat bottom, be filled to a moderate depth 
with water, and if a few small objects, very little 
heavier than water, and suitable for indicating to 
the eye the motions of the water in the bottom, 
be put in, and if the water be set to revolve by 
being stirred round, then, on the process of stirring 
being terminated, and the water being left to itself, 
the small particles in the bottom will be seen to 
collect in the centre. They are evidently carried 
there by a current determined towards the centre 
along the bottom, in consequence of the centrifugal 
force of the lowest stratum of the water being di- 
minished in reference to the strata above through 
a diminution of velocity of rotation in the lowest 
stratum by friction on the bottom. The particles 
being heavier than the water, must, in respect of 
their density, have more centrifugal force than the 
water immediately in contact with them ; and must, 
therefore, in this respect have a tendency to fly 
outwards from the centre, but the flow of water 
towards the centre overcomes this tendency and 
carries them inwards ; and thus is the flow of water 
towards the centre in the stratum in contact with 
the bottom palpably manifested. 

Mr. T. Grub, ‘On Improvements in the Optical 
Details of Reflecting Telescopes and Equatoreal 
Instruments.’ The author stated that, while the 
Earl of Rosse, by his achievements, had placed 
beyond doubt the practicability of producing 
specula for reflecting telescopes at once as perfect 
as could be desired, and as large as could be made 
practically useful, the achromatic object-glass had 
received but little increment of size; and though 
the Messrs. Chance, of Birmingham, had produced 
a pair of discs, of optical glass, of 29 inches 
diameter, vet these had been allowed to be trans- 





ferred to another country, where the work of 
forming them into an object-glass was still to be 
effected. Four years had now elapsed since the 
production of these discs, and the refracting tele- 
scope may now be considered as being completely 
distanced in size by its competitor, the reflector. 
Under such circumstances, it was important, he 
conceived, to give to the reflecting telescope every 
possible accession of improvement which the pro- 
gress of art or science placed from time to time 
at our disposal. The two points of admitted 
inferiority of the reflector being, a greater liability 
to tarnish than glass, and less intrinsic brilliancy 
of the reflected pencil of light. The author had 
succeeded (so far as the small speculum of the 
reflecting telescope is concerned) in entirely ob- 
viating the former objection, and of very much 
lessening the other. Regardless of the failure of an 
attempt, made years since, to construct a reflecting 
telescope of glass surfaces quicksilvered, he con- 
cluded, from his own experience, that such surfaces 
could be made equally perfect with those of specu- 
lum metal; while by silvering (not quicksilvering) 
that surface required to reflect, a great increase of 
light would result,—thus producing for the small 
reflector of the telescope a mirror as imperishable 
as glass, and, in reflecting power, approaching the 
transmitting power ofa lens. The author explained 
why, instead of using this reflector in its simplest 
form—viz., that of a lens of equal thickness silvered 
on one side—he preferred an achromatized com- 
pound of two lenses, cemented and silvered, and 
exhibited such a compound, which, he stated, had 
on trial performed perfectly. He next proceeded 
to describe in detail his proposed application of the 
same principles to both small and large specula of 
telescopes (where such were of moderate dimen- 
sions), as also an improved form of the prism of 
total reflexion applicable to Newtonian telescopes 
of the largest dimensions. This latter is a prism of 
divergent or concave power made aplanatic, or at 
least achromatized, reducing the convergenee of the 
rays coming from the large speculum, and also the 
size required for the prism in the same arbitrary 
proportion (two or three times being suggested) ; 
the required magnifying power being obtained by 
a proportionally lower eye-piece. The author next 
proceeded to discuss the respective merits of the 
several varieties of equatoreal mounting as appli- 
cable to large telescopes. The first variety, or 
long polar axis (bi-forked or not), he rejects, from 
its necessarily great length and consequent un- 
steadiness. The second, or large-cone polar axis, 
supporting the telescope in a bifurcation prolonged 
beyond the upper bearing, he would also reject, 
from the enormous weight of such in proportion 
to the telescope carried,—4 tons being stated as 
the moving mass in the case of a telescope of only 
8 inches diameter. The third, or German variety 
of construction, the author considers, in its general 
type, as preferable to all others; and he has there- 
fore devoted much attention to its improvement. 
By a system of internal counterpoise, he has 
reduced the direction of the pressure of the decli- 
nation axis (with its appendages, including the 
telescope and its counterpoise) to that of the centre 
of revolution of the polar axis, removed all end 
pressure of the declination axis, and supported all 
but asmall fraction of these weights by anti-friction 
rollers. In this arrangement great steadiness is 
retained and freedom of motion attained. An in- 
strument combining these principles, and carrying 
a 12-inch achromatic of 20 feet focus, has but abont. 
12 cwt. of material (including the telescope) to 
be moved ; and this is effected by a force of about 
1lb. applied at the eye end. This instrument, 
contrasted with the 8-inch before mentioned, is 
(allowing for the difference in size) lighter in the 
proportion of about hundredweights to tons. The 
author in conclusion, and aided by drawings, ex- 
plained the general construction of an instrument 
of the German type which he had devised pur- 
posely for the proposed great southern telescope, 
and which construction had been selected by the 
Committee appointed by the British Association in 
referencetothe same. Inthisinstrument a Cussagne 
telescope of the proposed diameter (viz, + fect), 
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and the other moving portions of the instrument, 
are calculated at 19,0001b., moved by a force of 
20 1b. applied at a radius of 5 feet; the other pro- 
posed construction, which was that of the pro- 
longed polar axis, being estimated at 45,000 h, 
moving weight, and requiring 750 1b., or 374 times 
that of the author’s construction, for its movement, 

Mr. E. Birchall ‘On a List of Additions to Irish 
Lepidoptera.’—In the list of Lepidoptera drawn up 
by the Rev. J. Green there are 415 species re. 
corded as Irish, whilst 803 are found in Greg 
Britain. I have paid some attention to this orde 
of insects during the present summer, and hare 
much pleasure in exhibiting specimens of twenty. 
five species captured in Ireland, and not included 
in Mr, Green’s list. They may be thus summed 
up :—two Papilionide ; one Sphinx; five Bon. 
byces ; seven Noctue; five Pyrules; five Geo. 
metre. There can be no doubt that the great 
discrepancy which still exists between the British 
and Irish lists of Lepidoptera would be much fur 
ther reduced, even if a few districts of Ireland were 
fully worked by resident collectors—to collect sue. 
cessfully local knowledge is essential, and the 
hurried visit of a stranger to any district generally 
results in disappointment. The West of Ireland, 
in particular, where many districts remain to the 
present time in much the same state as they have 
been for centuries, presents a wide field for research, 
and affords strongholds to species of great interest 
to the naturalist, probably to some altogether new, 
I may mention that ten of the species now exhibited 
were captured in the county of Galway. The re- 
cent discovery of Anthrocera Minos in the locality 
referred to is an earnest of what we may expect 
when the West of Ireland is thoroughly explored, 
This conspicuous insect occurs in great profusion, 
yet shows no disposition to wander beyond an ex- 
tremely restricted locality, where it has doubtless 
flourished for ages. The following is a list of the 
new species: — Polyommatus A@gon—not w 
common near Galway in July. Evebia Cassiope— 
several specimens captured in July at considerable 
elevations on the sides of the hills between Clifden 
and Westport. 'vrochilium tipuliforme—gardens, 
Dublin. Setina Lrsorella—plentiful near Galway. 
Liparis auriflua—Howth. Famen  nitidella— 
Howth, July 1. Clostera curtula—Tullamor. 
Endromis versicolor—Powerscourt. I give this 
insect with some doubt, having failed to rear a 
larva which I believe to have been of this fine 
species. It was beaten from a_birch-tree at 
Powerscourt. Acronycta aceris—Malahide. Zy- 
clophasia sublustris—at Sugar, near Galway, in 
profusion. Miana expolita — near Galway, in 
plenty. The only previously recorded locality was 
Darlington, where the insect was discovered in 
1855. Agrotis aquilina — Sugar, Killarney. 
Teniocampa gracilis—Sallons, Killarney. Dasy- 
campa vubiginea—Ivy, Dublin. Aplecta nebulosa 
—Sugar, Galway. Asopia flamealis—Galway. 
Botys fuscalis—Galway. Botys pundalis—Galway. 
Aypena crassalis—Carrick-upon-Suir (Dr. Crite). 
Nola cucullalis—Powerscourt. Aspitates citraria 
— Powerscourt. Emmelesia encitaria — Bray. 
Cabera strigillaria—Powerscourt. Macaria litw 
varia —- Powerscourt. Lupithecia expalidaria — 
Powerscoutt. ; 
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(ADVERTISEMENT.J—AN ATLAS GRATIS WITH THE DIS. 
PATCM.—On and after Sunday, October 4th, 1857, each Copy of 
the Dispatch will be accompanied with a Coloured Map, a Chart, 
or the Plan ofa Principal Town, so as to furnish to each Subscriber, 
Gratis, a most Comprehensive, Complete, and useful Atlas. The 
size of the Engravings will be that of one page of the Newspaper- 
Six Maps and two Plans, in each year, will be of double the size. 
It is hoped, in the course of a short time, that the Dispatch Atlas 
will contain more names and positions of places than any othet 
English publication of the kind. The counties will be give 
separately, and, where large, divided. Within the first fou 
months, India will be more accurately and completely delineated, 
in a Series of Nine Maps, than in any British Atlas. The name 


of the artists will be the best guarantee for perfect accuracy. | 


‘The engravings will be in the highest state of art, involvings 
cost of Many Thousands of Pounds. Mechanics’ Institutes, Edu 
cational Establishments, Hotels, Reading-rooms and Coffee 
houses, will, in possessing the Dispatch Atlas, be supplied with# 
daily want. The Dispatch Atlas will be forwarded gratis with 
‘the Paper at the usual price—5d. per copy, or 6d. stamped. T 
Friday Evening Edition may be received in the most distant 
parts of the Kingdom on Saturday morping.—Oftice, 139, Fleet 
Street, London, 
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PROPOSED NEW WORK BY 
PROFESSOR HARVEY. 





To be published Monthly, and completed in Fifty Parts, 
uniform with the ‘ Phycologia Britannica’ of the same 
Author; each Part to contain Six Coloured Plates and as 
many pages of Letter-press, at 3s. per Part, royal 8vo, 


PHYCOLOGIA AUSTRALICA; 


oR, 


FIGURES AND DESCRIPTIONS OF 
AUSTRALIAN SEAWEEDS. 


By W. H. HARVEY, M.D., M.R.IA, 


Professor of Botany in the University of Dublin, 





An Illustrated Work on the Marine Botany of Australia, 
on the plan of the ‘ Phycologia Britannica,’ will, it is thought, 
be acceptable to Algologists generally, and especially to 
those who possess a share of the Duplicate Specimens of 
Australian Alga distributed by Professor Harvey. Materials 
amply sufficient for a much more extensive work than that 
now contemplated have been collected in Dr. Harvey’s recent 
tour; but probably a sufficient illustration of the subject 
may be given by publishing a selection of Three Hundred of 
the more characteristic and remarkable species. This num- 
ber will allow for the full illustration of all the Genera, and 
of the principal sub-types comprised within each Genus, 


At the conclusion of the work a short Introduction and 
Systematic Synopsis will be given, and such other undescribed 
Australian Species as are known to the Author, but have 
not been figured in the work, will be briefly described,— 
thus combining the plan of Dr. Harvey’s ‘ Nereis’ with 
that of his ‘ Phycologia,’ 


Botanists and Collectors of Exotic Algie desirous of giving 
encouragement to the production of this important work, 
are solicited to forward their names to the Author, Pro- 
resson Harvey, Trinity College, Dublin, or to the Pub- 
lisher, Lovett Reeve, 5, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 
London, as early as possible, as no advancement can be 
made in preparing the matcrials,—the valuable result of a 
voyage of research in the southern hemisphere of more than 
three years’ duration,— until a List is formed of from 
Eighty to a Hundred Subscribers. 





Lovett Reeve, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 
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COMPANY. Smaller amounts may be secured by propor- 
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IN EFFECTING A LIFE ASSURANCE.—These are, Perfect 
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“On Sudden Death,” &c. 

“Dr. Granville has used Dr. de Jongh’s Light Brown Cod Liver 
Oil extensively in his practice, and has found it not only 
etticacious, but uniform in its qualities. He believes it to be 
preferable in many respects to Oils sold without the guarantee of 
such an authority as De Jongh. Da. GRANVILLE HAS FOUND THAT 
THIS PARTICULAR KIND PRODUCES THE DE-IRED EFFECT IN A 
SHORTER TIME THAN OTHERS, AND THAT IT DOES NOT CAUSE THE 
NAUSEA AND LNDIGESTION TOO OFTEN CONSEQUENT ON THE ADMI- 
NISTRATION OF THE PALE NEWFOUNDLAND Utes. ‘The Oil being, 
moreover, much more palatable, Dr. Granville’s patients have 
themselves expressed a preference tor Dr. de Jongh's Light-Brown 
Cod Liver Oil.” 


Sold onty in Imrenrac Half-pints, 2s. 6d.; Pints, 4s.9d.; Quarts, 
9s.; capsuled and labelled with Dr. pe Joncu’s stamp and signa- 
ture, WITHOUT WHICH NONE CAN POSSIBLY BE GENUINE, by most 
respectable Chemists throughout the United Kingdom. 

SOLE BRITISH CONSIGNEES, 
ANSAR, HARFORD, AND CO.,77, STRAND, LONDON, W.C, 
CAUTION.—Strenuously resist proposed substitutions. 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS an unfailing remedy 

for the cure of Indigestion and disordered stomach.—There 

are few remedies advocated by the present faculty that are really 

permanently serviceable in the cure of these diseases, which 

cause a martyrdom to so many of the population of this country, 

and the only remedy for the extinction of these malad est at can 

be safely recommended to both sexes is Holloway’s Pills. They are 

a blessing to old and young, restoring health and energy after ail 
medical aid has been tried in vain. 

Sold by all Medicine Vendors throughout the World; at Profes- 
sor Halloway’s Establishments, 244, Strand, London, and 60, 
Maiden Lane, New York: by A. Stampa, Constantinople; A. 
Gyidicy, Smyrna; and E. Muir, Malta. 
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